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GIOVANNI BELLINI.* 





Part Il. 


HEN Bellinipainted his 
exquisitely - wrought 
picture in the “ Fra- 
ri,” in all probability 
the latest work we 
have hitherto noticed, 
he was only of the un- 
ripe age of sixty-two 

' —a boy, a youth in 
Art, so to speak (rather hyperboli- 
cally, it is to be confessed), compared 
(‘A to what he was in his full maturity 
at seventy-nine, when he produced the 
earliest of those two works which show 
brighter and more elevated powers than 
any of his former ones in Venice, or indeed 
anywhere else, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain—enabling him to rise above their de- 
fects, and embody even a more tender and more 
exalted feeling, in forms not simply free from 
what is distasteful, but highly pleasing and 
beautiful; whilst his colouring and his very 
mastery of execution are improved, propor- 
tionately, to a degree which, considering his 
age, is absolutely marvellous. His own pupils, 
Giorgione and Titian, ust have taught him 
much; and time had, by this, carried him far 
ito another age of Art—the most fully-deve- 
loped and refined period of devotional paint- 
ing. Fra Bartolommeo, Perugino, Francia, 
and Raphael himself, were now putting forth 
its most enchanting masterpieces ; and graces 
high as theirs, tempered in his case by a 
peculiarly calm and manly dignity, were at 
the same time extended to the latest visions 
of Bellini’s mind, extinguishing all that is 
harsh and ungainly, and giving them more of 
the emphatically Italian beauty and ideality, 
and this without any compromise of his origi- 
nality. 


al 





One of the pictures now alluded to is in the | 
Church of San Zaccaria, not far from the | 
Bridge of Sighs, in the direction of the Ar- 
senal; and when you visit Venice, reader, we | 
would heartily recommend you to resign your- | 
self to it for at least one quiet hour, even 
though your stay in the city should not be 
prolonged more than a day or two; and this 
especially, if, having arrived at a certain time 
of life, you should be apt to meet decline 
half way by imagining that, because forsooth 
- are not quite so brisk and lively as you 
ave been, the brightness and the joys of life 
for you are necessarily over,—for then, in 
that case, this glorious proof of the still in- 
creasing vigour and tenderness of the painter’s 
mind, even in his eightieth year,—this shining 
evidence of a most blessedly serene and calm, 
loving and loveliness-enjoying, state of being, at 
that very advanced age,—may cheer and comfort 
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you, may do you ; and haply you ma 
away less deco te lay estes and ng 
table natural decay, that flatness and deadness 
of fee which -_ probably arise rather 
from a blamable and easily curable mental 
dulness and inactivity. You will be reminded 
that your soul being immortal, it does not 
unavoidably follow that your mind and spirit 
should grow old with your body: them you 
may, perhaps, succeed in keeping youthful, 
fresh, fragrant, and bright, if you have a suf- 
ficient reverence for their nature and their 
powers. Consider how many admirable, glo- 
rious works have been done by humian bein 
at a late period of life; how many heroic inoke, 
what works produced in all the arts, and 
especially so inany of the best poems, that one 
sees age is the very period for beautiful and 
noble imaginations, and for the sweetest and 
tenderest feelings and sentiments. The more 
active passions and duties which commonly 
aes the middle part of life are then over ; 
and memory, in the ensuing calm, throws an 
endearing grace over the objects and scenes of 
the past, raising them into poetry; even as in 
youth the forward glance of hope has the same 
power. But age enriches this beauty. with 
the hoarded treasures of knowledge and expe- 
rience, and animates it with a oe of wisdom, 
such as is necessarily altogether beyond the 
compass of untried, unlearned, unmellowed 
youth. 

The church which is the shrine of this highly 
instructive treasure, stands in a retired and 
humble grassy square—a spot not unfavourable 
to meditation on the lowly and single-hearted 
spirits of the past, such as the painter is said 
to have been. And the building itself is inte- 
resting as a specimen of the transition in style 
which took place in the fifteenth century, from 
the nature-loving grace of the Gothic to the 
stiffer and clumsier magnificence of the pseudo- 
classical ; the mors Fenny sm being a short-lived 
recurrence to some of the Byzantine general 
forms. ‘Thus the choir is Gothic, with much 
that is beautiful in it; only its pointed arches 
are improperly embraced by round ones; and 
in the fagade you have the Byzantine tier 
upon tier of round-headed niches and semi- 
circular pediments. But the portals and lower 
parts, on the other hand, are lavishly adorned 
with would-be classical arabesques, panels of 
artificial curly foliage, orderly, like Messalina’s 
wig, or frontlet of hair. And wands run up 
the pilasters, budding not merely with leaves 
and flowers, but symbolically bringing forth 
much fruit, and a copious crop of regenerated 
pheenixes, together with a variety of other 
grotesque and animated objects ;—ornaments, 
these last, not by any means gravely appro- 
priate to their situation; still sometimes so 
rich are they in a certain petty kind of fancy 
and beauty, and so exquisitely wrought, that 
one is content to be decidedly pleased with 
them once or twice in a way. One is so, most 
especially, at Santa Maria de’ Miracoli, which 
their delicate marble parasites and creepers, 
flowering every panel, pilaster, and balustrade, 
make the most interesting church in Venice 
(small as it is) next to St. k’s. 

On entering San Zaccaria you feel yourself 
immediately drawn towardsa large altar-piece on 
the left, and that before you can well see what it 
is, for it is much hidden by the tall candles of 
the altar, placed so close to it, that one would 
think their flames, and certainly their sullying 
smoke, must be blown against it most injuri- 
ously by every puff of wind; and, furthermore, 
it is concealed by lacquered canisters, and vases, 
and tall spires of ) omy roses, handsomely cut 
in tissue-paper, and by the obscuring gloss of a 
side-light. By dint of mancuvring about, 
however, we obtained a glimpse of first one 
most venerable saint, Noll then another, and 
finally of the whole group ; but just as we were 












settling ourselves quietly down at their feet, 
for edification and delight, comes the acolyte, 
and, with his long flame-tipped wand, lights 
the candles just before them, on which they 
all ap nano | vanish in utter darkness. 
Their absence leaving us at leisure, however, 
we were enabled to observe what followed, 
which otherwise most likely would have 
escaped our notice. A lady with her atten- 
dants came forward, and placed on the lowest 
step of the altar a little glass case, or rather 
litter, curtained with muslin and pink calico, 
and festooned with flowers, which almost vied 
with those on the altar. What can it be, we 
immediately —— with each other in our 
innocence ? It is some pretty little offering to 
the Madonna, surely—a model of a leg or a 
silver heart, perhaps. Alas! nothing of the 
kind. How utterly were we mistaken! To our 
surprise a living child—a living child is brought 
out of the little ambulance—and to be chris- 
tened !—a little red thing only a few hours 
born, as tightly swathed as an Egyptian 
mummy ; its poor little flat, squeezed-up rudi- 
ments of features all distorted and awry with 
the misery of those bands, which are but a 


| type of the others, spiritual and temporal, 
religi i 


ous as well as political, to follow in their 
turn through life. 

It is taken to the font immediately, where 
an old priest and his white-surpliced lad await 
it, and the ceremony begins. The formulary 
is read, or rather I must really say, gabbled, by 
the aged clergyman, with toothless inarticula- 
tion, and yet as quickly as possible, as if the 
good man felt all the while that his dinner was 
as rapidly cooling. His tones resembled just 
the quick and angry bubblings of an old woman’s 
potato kettle; and not one word could my in- 

uisitive, exceedingly attentive ear detect. 

s for feeling, I suppose he was too much 
a man of business to indulge in a weakness 
which consumes valuable time. Moreover, no 
doubt a rite in itself of divine and complete 
efficacy may well dispense with it. One im- 
portant mistake he was very near ee oy | 
in his precipitate haste nevertheless. He a 
but christened the child Elizabetta Lucrezia 
Maria, instead of isabella Lucrezia Maria. At 
the proper stage of the ceremonial, the poor 
little child’s head and back are bared, and it is 
bent forward; the chrism, or sacred oil, is 
energetically rubbed in, and the painful mewl- 
ings are painfully increased; and finally, the 
infirm priest, holding on by the shoulder of one 
of the sponsors, and as he hobbles along, again 
reads in the same harsh and seething tones 
from the book still borne before him by the 
acolyte, the whole party makes off rapidly to the 
altar, where the rest of the ceremony is speedily 
dispatched. ‘The pleasing parts of the picture 
were the two aunts of the child, fine lady-like 
young women, whose composed and perfectly 
serene smile contrasted most effectively with 
the anxious solicitude of the more elderly 
female, representing the, of course, still cou- 
chant mother on the occasion. She, good 
creat ure, looked a strange mixture of reveren- 
tial awe and fearful pity, when the man of 
God threw the child forward and manipulated 
on its naked back so hard and vehemently. 
Indeed her feeling much beautified the scene, 
and converted the glass case itself, in the _ 
of the imagination, into a lovely litter attended 
by the meek graces of tenderness, prudence, 
and patience, and watched afar by the languid 
yearning eyes of maternal affection. 

The ceremony altogether over, the church 
is cleared, the acolyte extinguishes the candles 
on the altar, and lo, the enthroned Madonna 
with her Child, San Zaccaria below on her 
left, and St. Peter on her right, with two 
female saints between them, appear to us again 
in beautifully venerable vision. It is very true ; 





the Madonna, compared with Bellini’s former 
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Part II. 


HEN Bellinipainted his 

exquisitely - wrought 
picture in the “ Fra- 
ri,” in all probability 
the latest work we 
have hitherto noticed, 
he was only of the un- 
ripe age of sixty-two 

‘ —a boy, a youth in 
Art, so to speak (rather hyperboli- 
cally, it is to be confessed), compared 
(‘A to what he was in his full maturity 
at seventy-nine, when he produced the 
earliest of those two works which show 
brighter and more elevated powers than 
any of his former ones in Venice, or indeed 
anywhere else, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain—enabling him to rise above their de- 
fects, and embody even a more tender and more 
exalted feeling, in forms not simply free from 
what is distasteful, but highly pleasing and 
beautiful; whilst his colouring and his very 
mastery of execution are improved, propor- 
tionately, to a degree which, considering his 
age, is absolutely marvellous. His own pupils, 
Giorgione and Titian, must have taught him 
much; and time had, by this, carried him far 
into another age of Art—the most fully-deve- 
loped and refined period of devotional paint- 
ing. Fra Bartolommeo, Perugino, Francia, 
and Raphael himself, were now putting forth 
its most enchanting masterpieces ; and graces 
high as theirs, tempered in his case by a 
peculiarly calm and manly dignity, were at 
the same time extended to the latest visions 
of Bellini’s mind, extinguishing all that is 
harsh and ungainly, and giving them more of 
the emphatically Italian beauty and ideality, 
and this without any compromise of his origi- 
nality. 

One of the pictures now alluded to is in the 
Church of San Zaccaria, not far from the 
Bridge of Sighs, in the direction of the Ar- 
senal; and when you visit Venice, reader, we 
would heartily recommend you to resign your- | 
self to it for at least one quiet hour, even 
though your stay in the city should not be 
prolonged more than a day or two; and this 
especially, if, having arrived at a certain time 
of life, you should be apt to meet decline 
half way by imagining that, because forsooth 
you are not quite so brisk and lively as you 

ave been, the brightness and the joys of life 
for you are necessarily over,—for then, in 
that case, this glorious proof of the still in- 
creasing vigour and tenderness of the painter’s 
mind, even in his eightieth year,—this shining 
evidence of a saat enealle serene and calm, 
loving and loveliness-enjoying, state of being, at 
that very advanced age,—may cheer and comfort 
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you, may do you good ; and haply you ma: 
away less disposed to lay moon and ineri- 
table natural decay, that flatness and deadness 
of feeling which very probably arise rather 
from a blamable and easily curable mental 
dulness and inactivity. You will be reminded 
that your soul being immortal, it does not 
unavoidably follow that your mind and spirit 
should grow old with your body: them you 
may, perhaps, succeed in keeping youthful, 
fresh, fragrant, and bright, if you have a suf- 
ficient reverence for their nature and their 
powers. Consider how many admirable, glo- 
rious works have been done by hunian beings 
at a late period of life; how many heroic deeds, 
what works produced in all the arts, and 
especially so many of the best poems, that one 
sees age is the very period for beautiful and 
noble imaginations, and for the sweetest and 
tenderest feelings and sentiments. ‘The more 
active passions and duties which commonly 
engross the middle part of life are then over ; 
and memory, in the ensuing calm, throws an 
endearing grace over the objects and scenes of 
the past, raising them into poetry; even as in 
youth the forward glance of hope has the same 
power. But age enriches this beauty with 
the hoarded treasures of knowledge and expe- 
rience, and animates it with a soul of wisdom, 
such as is necessarily altogether beyond the 
compass of untried, unlearned, unmellowed 
youth. 

The church which is the shrine of this highly 
instructive treasure, stands in a retired and 
humble grassy square—a spot not unfavourable 
to meditation on the lowly and single-hearted 
spirits of the past, such as the painter is said 
to have been. And the building itself is inte- 
resting as a specimen of the transition in style 
which took place in the fifteenth century, from 
the nature-loving grace of the Gothic to the 
stiffer and clumsier magnificence of the pseudo- 
classical ; the medium here being a short-lived 
recurrence to some of the Byzantine general 
forms. Thus the choir is Gothic, with much 
that is beautiful in it; only its pointed arches 
are improperly embraced by round ones; and 
in the fagade you have the Byzantine tier 
upon tier of round-headed niches and semi- 
circular pediments. But the portals and lower 
parts, on the other hand, are lavishly adorned 
with would-be classical arabesques, panels of 
artificial curly foliage, orderly, like Messalina’s 
wig, or frontlet of hair. And wands run up 
the pilasters, budding not merely with leaves 
and flowers, but symbolically bringing forth 
much fruit, and a copious crop of regenerated 
pheenixes, together with a variety of other 
grotesque and animated objects ;—ornaments, 
these last, not by any means gravely appro- 
priate to their situation; still sometimes so 
rich are they in a certain petty kind of fancy 
and beauty, and so exquisitely wrought, that 
one is content to be decidedly pleased with 
them once or twice in a way. One is so, most 
especially, at Santa Maria de’ Miracoli, which 
their delicate marble parasites and creepers, 
flowering every panel, pilaster, and balustrade, 
make the most interesting church in Venice 
(small as it is) next to St. Mark’s. 

On entering San Zaccaria you feel yourself 
immediately drawn towardsa large altar-piece on 
the left, and that before you can well see what it 
is, for it is much hidden by the tall candles of 
the altar, placed so close to it, that one would 
think their flames, and certainly their sullying 
smoke, must be blown against it most injuri- 
ously by every puff of wind ; and, furthermore, 
it is concealed by lacquered canisters, and vases, 
and tall spires of _ roses, handsomely cut 
in tissue-paper, and by the obscuring gloss of a 
side-light. By dint of mancuvring about, 
however, we obtained a glimpse of first one 
most venerable saint, sol then another, and 
finally of the whole group ; but just as we were 


¥ Mor. 


settling ourselves quietly down at their feet, 
for edification and delight, comes the acolyte, 
and, with his long flame-tipped wand, lights 
the candles just before them, on which they 
all a vanish in utter darkness. 
Their absence leaving us at leisure, however, 
we were enabled to observe what followed, 
which otherwise most likely would have 
escaped our notice. A lady with her atten- 
dants came forward, and placed on the lowest 
step of the altar a little glass case, or rather 
litter, curtained with muslin and pink calico, 
and festooned with flowers, which almost vied 
with those on the altar. What can it be, we 
immediately 4 ye with each other in our 
innocence ? It is some pretty little offering to 
the Madonna, surely—a model of a leg or a 
silver heart, perhaps. Alas! nothing of the 
kind. How utterly were we mistaken! ‘To our 
surprise a living child—a living child is brought 
out of the little ambulance—and to be chris- 
tened !—a little red thing only a few hours 
born, as tightly swathed as an Kgyptian 
mummy ; its poor little flat, squeezed-up rudi- 
ments of features all distorted and awry with 
the misery of those bands, which are but a 
o of the others, spiritual and temporal, 
religious as well as political, to follow in their 
turn through life. 

It is taken to the font immediately, where 
an old priest and his white-surpliced lad await 
it, and the ceremony begins. The formulary 
is read, or rather I must really say, gabdled, by 
the aged clergyman, with toothless inarticula- 
tion, and yet as poem | as possible, as if the 
good man felt all the while that his dinner was 
as rapidly cooling. His tones resembled just 
the quick and angry bubblings of an old woman’s 
potato kettle; and not one word could my in- 

uisitive, exceedingly attentive ear detect. 

s for feeling, I suppose he was too much 
a man of business to indulge in a weakness 
which consumes valuable time. Moreover, no 
doubt a rite in itself of divine and complete 
efficacy may well dispense with it. One im- 
portant mistake he was very near committin 
in his precipitate haste nevertheless. He a 
but christened the child Elizabetta Lucrezia 
Maria, instead of Isabella Lucrezia Maria. At 
the proper stage of the ceremonial, the poor 
little child’s head and back are bared, and it is 
bent forward; the chrism, or sacred oil, is 
energetically rubbed in, and the painful mewl- 
ings are age increased ; and finally, the 
infirm priest, holding on by the shoulder of one 
of the sponsors, and as he hobbles along, again 
reads in the same harsh and seething tones 
from the book still borne before him by the 
acolyte, the whole party makes off rapidly to the 
altar, where the rest of the ceremony is speedily 
dispatched. ‘The pleasing parts of the picture 
were the two aunts of the child, fine lady-like 
young women, whose composed and perfect] 
serene smile contrasted most effectively with 
the anxious solicitude of the more elderly 
female, representing the, of course, still cou- 
chant mother on the occasion. She, good 
creature, looked a strange mixture of reveren- 
tial awe and fearful pity, when the man of 
God threw the child forward and manipulated 
on its naked back so hard and vehemently. 
Indeed her feeling much beautified the scene, 
and converted the glass case itself, in the a 
of the imagination, into a lovely litter attended 
by the meek graces of tenderness, prudence, 
and patience, and watched afar by the languid 
yearning eyes of maternal affection. 

The ceremony altogether over, the church 
is cleared, the acolyte extinguishes the candles 
on the altar, and lo, the enthroned Madonna 
with her Child, San Zaccaria below on her 
left, and St. Peter on her right, with two 
female saints between them, appear to us again 
in beautifully venerable vision. It is very true ; 
the Madonna, compared with Bellini’s former 
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ones, has less of that portrait-like individuality 
which seems taken from actual life ; but she 
is certainly more graceful and delicate, resem- 
bling more the refined ideal of the more sout hern 
Italian schools. It seems, indeed, as if soft 
and tender rays from Florence, Perugia, Bo- 
logna, came with the heavenlier light, to this 
blessed evening of Bellini’s mind. rhe Virgin 
sits with downcast eyes and head slightly on 
one side, holding the Child, who stands upright 
on her knee, her hand under his foot. He is 
a lovely, simply dignified babe, looking down 
with divinely precocious benignity on his 
adorers. The San Zaccaria aaiea below on 
one side in scarlet robe and hood, reading in a 
book, is surely one of the most venerable 
figures in Art, conceived in a pure and elevated 
feeling, which would have done honour to Fra 
Bartolofymeo or Perugino, and without that 
exaggeration of sentiment (ostentatious in the 
first of those painters, and effeminate in the 
second) which so often detracts from the high 
merit of their works. The two female saints 
also (refined and noble personages) there stand 
sanctuarized in a most thoughtful repose; and 
a youthful robed angel, seated at the feet of the 
Madonna, and suspending for the moment the 
tones of his viol, looks up at you with a serious 
impressive air, He is lsteing, I imagine, to 
the responsive aria of some brother seraph, | 
who has established himself not far away. 

Indeed, they a// seem listening, raised to “a 

sober certainty of waking bliss” by some im- 

mortal strains, an exquisite peace and calm 

pervading them; something of which is com- 

municated to the very soul of the rapt ob- 

server whilst he gazes on them. The colour. | 
ing of this wok is truly admirable—rich, 

yet tenderly warm, and most clear and har- 

monious; in these res rects, rarely or never 
rivalled by any other Ttalian devotional painter, 

any more than are the perfect purity and 
magnificent finish and solidity of the execu- 
tion. The drapery falls in grand and easy 
folds, and is painted with consummate deli- 
cacy and beauty; former defects in drawing 
are here happily remedied, and no more of 
the old severity and restraint remain than are 
perhaps needful to express the symmetrical 
concord and ordered repose of the saintly beings 
delineated. The glorious old man here nearly 
reached the perfection of his art. But in feel. 
ing and sentiment his picture surely is perfect. 
Never have I seen elsewhere so beautiful and | 
interesting a representation of thoughtful calm ; 

very rarely a picture of the class in which the 

dignity is so simple and unpretending, and the 

sensibility of the painter so happily restrained 

within the limits of manly good sense and 

moderation. Nor should we turn away, as we 

now do reluctantly, without noticing the cha- 

racteristic and admirable manner in which the 

architecture in the picture is connected with 

that of the church wherein it is placed. The 

rich Cinque-cento arabesqued pilasters and 

arches around are = pemen in the background 

with a rival force and appearance of reality, so 

that the sacred personages certainly do seem 

descended and present in a splendid apse, or 

tribune, of this Church of San Zaccaria. 

Yet this is not quite Bellini’s masterpicce ; 
his Supreme work, as proving still finer 
OS en of expression, being his altar-piece of 
aoe ae —_ years later, and, con- 
eighty eeven . “ tthe any _ less than 
duct fone of tl * ae ~ e~ “yy You 
will fof A te . yuman mind, surely, 
fan Glovenal , he trumpery little Church of 
van df aye pe amidst a dense net- 
heart of the city, but olathe nn eee 
Bidie? Ten a little north-east of the 
et the be Pes ay you will find this church 
ligious habits mat " tty got into idle, irre- 
doors are lock y p a but though the 

ed, and nobody is at hand, be 
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not discouraged, go not away; vociferate at 
the neighbouring houses, ring hard at any or 
all of their bells, and probably crones will 
appear at various windows at various heights, 
and parley with you and with each other, and 
through their intervention, in not much more 
than Talf-en-hour or so the custode may be 
discovered, and he will admit you to that which 
is the brightest and fullest shining of the 
morning star of Venetian art. Turn not your 
back till you have seen it. ; 

On our earliest visit to San Zaccaria, we 
beheld a christening, and now, on our first 
approach to San Giovanni Grisostomo, we saw 
something of a funeral not less worthy of 
attention. A gondola appeared gliding alon 
with some scarlet object in the middle, an 
three men in long scarlet gowns and caps. 
Its suddenness came upon me like a flash of 
the old romantic times; but it was simply, 
alas! a funeral gondola. The red velvet 
covered a coffin, and a cross was laid upon it; 
but no mourner was there, only those hired 
attendants, sprawling and lounging about in 
the boat, and with boisterous, careless, oy 
cious merriment beguiling the time as they 
hurried quickly along. Seeing us eye them 
with a surprised steadiness, they loudly and 
jocularly inquired whether they should have 
the pleasure of conducting us also to the ceme- 
tery. The first object that struck us in San 
Giovanni Grisostomo was an undraped single 
figure of Job, painted in fresco on the wall 
by Bellini—the very same feeble-spirited, whin- 
ing, lachrymose figure, which he repeated in 
his altar-piece for San Giobbe, now in the 
Academy. But just beyond this is a highly 
wrecious picture, not surpassed in a peculiar 
Lind of interest by any in Venice, being by far 
the most important production known of Sebas- 
tian del Piombo’s early Venetian time, when 


he had not yet deserted the native, congenial, 


happy influence of his master Giorgione, and of 
Titian, in pursuit of the unattainable grandeur 
and colossal force of Michael Angelo. This 
picture, which is thoroughly Venetian, makes 


one lament over so weak an apostacy, so sui- 


cidal an extinction of delightful powers of mind. 
It is a “ Conversation of Saints,” composed in 
the most elegant and unformal manner, with 
heads full of beauty and tender expressiveness, 


| and a soft, warm, harmonious colouring, a deli- 


cate fulness in the style of painting which would 
have done high honour to Giorgione or Titian. 
The Magdalen looking at you placidly and 
pleasantly out of the picture is a very beautiful 
and elegant dark-eyed lady—one of the fore- 
most of those inamoratas of the old masters, 
whose lovely visages often enrich and charm 
your memory afterwards; but I think and be- 
lieve she has far more of the impassioned 
poctess, or heroine of the highest Italian 
romance dormant in her than of the saint—far 
more. 

But where is the Bellini all this time—the 
St. Jerome? Here, in a cramped and wretchedly- 
lighted altar-recess on the other side of this 
same shabby little out-of-the-way church. It 
is a Santa Conversazione of a fresh and some- 
what novel arrangement with regard to the 
subject. The ascetic St. Jerome, a white- 
bearded old man in a scarlet mantle, sits in 
profile on a rock, high in the middle of the 
picture, reading a book supported by a branch 
of a wild fig-tree, which Mr. Ruskin thinks has 
bowed itself miraculously for the purpose. 
Behind him is that noble background of moun- 


| tains, partly shadowed by the long narrow line 
| of um 


yery rain-cloud, which the same writer 
so warmly praises as a most admirable earl 

instance of refined and perfect truth in me d 
scape-painting. Beneath, on your right, stands 
St. Augustine, in mitre and rich episcopal cope 
and on your left St. Christopher, a oes of 
somewhat rustical simplicity, bearing the Infant 








Saviour on his shoulders. He gazes u 
with a truly beautiful ex ation of Se — 
veneration, and the Child itself, who holds 
by his curly hair, is a lovely little being. The 
opposite figure, St. Augustine, looks straight 
forward out of the picture with a serene 
thoughtfulness, having more of intellectual 
keenness and calm observance of the things 
before him; thus forming a fine distinction 
of character compared with the more sensi- 
tive and enthusiastic St. Christopher. Both 
these heads are of a marvellous depth and 
refinement of expression. The picture is the 
most venerable one in Venice; the colouring 
admirably clear and vigorous, and the execution, 
if anything, more powerful than any of Bellini’s 
other productions, though this is his last work 
of the kind but one now known, painted, as 
already remarked, when he was eighty-seven 
years old. Oh, incident pleasing to contem- 
plate! as he grew still older, this upright and 
amiable man, (as there is biographical evidence, 
not merely his own painted testimony for be- 
lieving him to have been,) became brighter and 
more tender in his conceptions, and even 
stronger in the more technical requisites of his 
art. Certainly (so far as I have seen or heard), 
in beauty and refined intensity of expression, 
he had never equalled this, his last but one re- 
ligious picture known.* 

It reminded me of the (dipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles,—like this a work of tenderness, sere- 
nity, and pious depth, produced in a green old 
age, in which some of the fairest graces of 
younger minds seem, even already, on this side 
the grave, born anew. It reminded me of it 
frequently, asserting its claim to be considered 
in some sort as a pictorial parallel. 

The Beauty of Holiness is here seen movingly 
—the sweet peace and calm tender exaltation 
of spirit that await it. We may here (even 
when untouched by less sensuous pleadings) 
be made for the while to long for them; and 
that is the moral of this extraordinary picture. 
It is a painted homily full of the spirit of St. 
Jerome and St. Augustine (the saints repre- 
sented), impartin for the moment feelings 
such as they would have delighted to impart. 
Those calm faces, so full of Christian tender- 
ness, that blessed quietness and peace, raised 
above all evil passions and base appetites, are 
as some shining example which will surely 
sometimes revisit the thoughts afterwards, en- 
riching and raising the imagination not a 
little, and gently but firmly apeeeas pride, 
and anger, and harshness, with a lovely capti- 
vating vision of the opposite virtues. Such 
recollections as these make Art indeed sacred. 
They are like the recurrence of heavenly-touch- 
ing melodies, heard frequently in earlier, hap- 
pier, and more innocent days. They are like 
memories of the wise and kind words, and admo- 
nitory looks of departed friends, and such other 
things as are most reverend and dear to the 
affections. How strange that travellers of the 
most gifted and cultivated minds in former 
days should have wholly overlooked these works 
of Bellini’s; and that those who did allude 
to his name should mention it as if he were 
a mere rude and feeble handler of the brush, 
at best! But happily such errors now have 
had their day. se 

We made our pilgrimage thrice to this pic- 
ture; but to San Zaccaria, which is more open 
to the public, and far less out of the way, 
we resorted several times; and in Bellini’s 
picture, and the retirement and quiet of the 
church itself, we found that ges pe 
rest, which was most grateful as a relie after 
hurried pursuits and widely different objects 





* His Jast work is an altar-piece of the Enthroned 
Madonna and Saints, in Santa Giustina, at Padua, dated 
1516, his ninetieth year. It is a beautiful, vigorous, 
brightly devout picture, and wonderful to relate, exhibits 
no falling off of his powers. 
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elsewhere. There we were wont to sit, in a 
sainted solitude, unshared on most occasions, 
except by an old woman or two, who having, 
as we trust, cleaned up their pans and pip- 
kins, and left their domiciles in cleanly and 
creditable order, had come to sit a while in that 
bellissima sala—that most beautiful drawing- 
room of San Zaccaria, or of the Madonna, and 
enjoy such expansion of their fancies, and re- 
finement of their feelings, as all those handsome 
calico flowers, and glittering vases, and lace 
altar-coverings, and that sweet Madonna and 
prettiest Bambino, can bring them,—a valuable 
privilege, such as must tend much to orna- 
ment and beautify their lives; and indeed one 
cannot help wishing heartily that our own 

or possessed something of the same kind. 
Dine is, at the moment, even tempted to feel 
reconciled to the more tawdry and trivial em- 
bellishments of the church, inasmuch as they 
seem like a charitable concession to the un- 
cultivated tastes of the poor, which can scarcely 
be supposed to have the power of entering into 
and appreciating the finer things; but, no, this 
over lenient view is wrong, since it is not 
necessary that the imagery should be childish, 
or such as in any way to render frivolous the 
holy fancy. Nor was there wanting (by-the- 
by) music now and then, of the most popular 
vivacity and gracefulness, administered in a 
similarly gracious, liberal, and conciliatory 
spirit. The organ, in strains more brisk and 
jerking than I ever met with from that instru- 
ment, except indeed in similar places, like some 
florid drawing-room piano, began to play airs 
running off into roulades and det which 
had certainly much more of the gay and giddy 
dance than of the anthem or voluntary in Ren. 
Any beings whomsoever, would, I feel con- 
vinced, in moving to that highly ornamented 
melody, find it very difficult to abstain long 
from those motions which are proper and pecu- 
liar to the polka. Indeed, the strain drove our 
own weak thoughts into so flighty a dance, that 
we could not, for the life and gravity of us, 
help thinking of it as Santa Rosalia’s, or Santa 
Lucia’s, or Sant’ Agata’s Polka. Nevertheless, 
in common candour it should be admitted, that 
the harmonies at San Zaccaria were not always 
of this skittish, jerking, and operatic kind; for 
on the last occasion a pure and delicately 
streaming hymn to the Virgin suddenly rose in 
our ears, sung by a number of tender infantine 
voices; and, on turning to discover from whom 
these sounds proceeded, we saw a procession of 
very little girls demurely ushered round and 
round the church, and offering up these deputed 
strains to their imaginary heavenly “ mamma.” 
Their hymn, in small fine notes, penetrated 
even into an inner and very sacred chamber 
of the heart, and woke the sluggish sleepags 
there, and stirred them into some sweet move- 
ments, with a sacred, a divine, indeed a mighty 

wer. Bellini’s holiest Infant (I clearly saw 
it) looked down on them with a yet gentler 
and more benign air, as they passed beneath 
him. San Zaccaria should then have lifted up 
his eyes from his too absorbing book; for the 
sight was a living moving text, preaching with 
celestial persuasivencss the beauty of tender 
innocence and unestranged humanity. I marvel 
he did not. 

Had Dante lived much later, he would, per- 
haps, in his “Vision” have encountered a certain 
group of four figures, standing together on the 
second eminence from the summit of a heavenly 
Parnassus of the Painters, enjoying visions 
beatific, in an atmosphere intensely pure, and 
on a station of lovely skyey prospect, though 
not disclosing much of the earth spread be 
neath them, or of those sublimities to be 
seen in limitless variety from the highest 
sapphire-crowned terrace of all, where some 
few of their brethren are exalted more loftily. 
The four would have proclaimed themselves to 





be Fra Bartolommeo, Perugino, Francia, and 
Gian Bellini; if, rather, Fase had not 
already been passed by the poet in the fifth 
circle of purgatory, lying, perforce grovelling, 
at length upon the ground with Pope Adrian V., 
to expiate the sin of avarice, with which he has 
been accused. These four were contemporary 
congenial spirits, each so gifted with the de- 
voutly contemplative graces of their art, that 
it is perhaps not so easy to assign an absolute 
sere to any one of them. Fra Barto- 
ommeo excels the others in artistic freedom, 
and has produced much of calm holy dignity, 
refined beauty and grace ; but a besettin fail 
with him is attitudinizing affectation and flutter, 
in which he betrays a weakness of mind, shown 
in his actions also, especially in that want of 
manly confidence in his art, which he exhibited 
in first insulting, and then deserting her, for the 
austere foolishness of Savonarola. Perugino, 
in his few best works, displays a pure seraphic 
fancy, a rapture of devout recluse tenderness, 
and a quiet depth of holy sorrow, which are in 
their kind far above anything that Bellini, or 
Bartolommeo has left us; but then he often 
sinks from his angelic heights into an inane 
flatness, a lackadaisical insipidity, a mawkish 
effeminacy, which sometimes even tempt one 
to think that Michael Angelo’s impatience was 
not far from right when it dubbed him a dolt, 
a baby in his art. Francia, something between 
Perugino afid Bellini, is more temperate than 
Perugino, with less unearthly ideality, but more 
of that warm and gentle stamp of true humanity 
with which we all sympathise in our wakeful 
moments, and far more of feminine grace and 
athos than Bellini. His shade would have 

mented to his visitor, in musical tones sweeter 
than those of Tibullus, the erroneous nature of 
the attempt to revive Art, which took place 
long after his own day in his own Bologna, too 
much with anomalous, academic receipts, and 
far too little with the due cultivation of tender- 
ness of feeling, and true imaginative sympathies. 
Bellini for his part, seems in his later works, 
as we have said, to excel in the more sensible 
and sober piety of his saints, in their more 
truly human reality, and in the deep clear har- 
monies of his superb and solid painting, in 
which he comes as a bright link between the 
lories of old Bruges and the full Titian splen- 
en of Venice. He, too, very likely, would 
have breathed regrets, and Ye aps regrets of 
a kind which would rather disconcert some of 
the most eloquent of his present admirers. We 
think it highly robable that, first and fore- 
most, he would have lamented that erroneous 
and most narrow religious training, which, in 
his own case, had bound so much into one 
narrow class of ideas an imagination that else 
might have enriched his art with a large variety 
of ‘beautiful and noble visions ; and that next 
he would have sighed to think that many of his 
works would be ever likely to exercise an in- 
jurious effect on the weakly sentimental, and 
on those already deficient in healthy human 
affections and sympathies, by giving a fasci- 
nating aspect to that ascetic devotional feel- 
ing to which such persons are already too 
fancifully or fearfully inclined. That feeling, 
fair and sweet in theory, but sickly woful 
and tyrannical in practice, was imaged forth 
truly in the sickliness, dull monotony, and fre- 
quent ugliness of the works produced under 
its influence. Notwithstanding all that, accord- 
ing to new-comers from the earth, his admirers 
were now saying in his behalf, he looked back 
with sincere horror on the narrow cloistered 
imprisonment in which his mind had lived for 
years; but the example of his own scholar 
Giorgione (that noble youth whose early fate 
he lamented so long), and of Titian, taught him 
more to respect first the beauty, and next the 
rights of our tenement of clay, the human body, 
and in some degree to free himself. Neverthe- 


less, he had to expiate the sin of Asceticism 
—for sin it was found to be, arising from a 
subtler kind of selfishness, a moral cowardice, 
and a want of natural affections. He had to 
expiate it by some very long and very humili- 
ating kinds of penances in purgatory, such as 
most trivial bustling services, and compulsor 

mbols, frolies, and jestings, of a kind which 
in the world below would certainly have filled 
his conscience with the liveliest fears and anx- 
ieties. And now, if there was anything that in 
the realms of peace caused him and his brethren 
still to hang their heads on one side pensively, 
it was the knowledge that through the efforts 
of certain kinds of priests, and restless philo- 
sophers, and other frigid pedants with many 
thoughts and words, Tai meagre shrunken 
hearts, the world should still be grievously 
tormented by the great Ascetic Fallacy in 
many different forms, some open and some 
covert; extravagant notions as to the extent of 
the direct service by thought required by the 
Deity; preposterous ideas of the duty of self- 
abnegation, and of such painful sacrifices as 
would wholly dishonour those who accepted 
them—as indeed could not be accepted by any 
person capable of generosity—or remorse. 
Alas (Bellini would continue) the divine wish, 
we hear on high authority, is the happiness of 
the human race; and this object would be far 
better promoted by each individual ee and 
chigfy endeavouring to make himself happy by 
such various, lenient, and healthful means as 
his compound nature of body and spirit renders 
indispensable for that purpose, than by his 
troubling himself over much about the happi- 
ness of others; since in promoting his own 
happiness, he has by the use of just reasonable 
means, much power, and in advancing the 
happiness of others so little, that in most in- 
stances he entirely fails of his object. If this 
were done (proceeds the painter), how vastly 
—how delightfully would the sum of human 
happiness be increased! Man would then, in- 
“ik in a fine sense, be minding his own busi- 
ness, and with most fruitful consequences. 
But your moralists even yet (new-comers tell 
us) have scarcely risen to this. Tyranny and 
cruelty to others seem understood, exposed, and 
restrained, much better than in our earthly 
days ; but tyranny and cruelty ¢o se// are not 
yet understood. They are, on the contrary, 
recommended, heartlessly and dully, as I am 
told, by wondrous numbers of your teachers ; 
and arbitrary self-judgments, from which every 
shade of moral discrimination is absent, are 
taught under the abused name of humility. 
Now we are told here that all self-injustice, 
self-tyranny, and self-cruelty are as much ab- 
horred above, as the same vices exercised on 
others, nay, with more of the angels’ tears 
lamented, for the victim being ever within the 
wer, the misery resulting is infinitely greater. 
ut of all the proud ridiculous vanities yet 
lingering below, that we most deplore is the 
one which teaches the soul to despise or 
slightly esteem, and mortify, or even neglect 
the body, and to dream of becoming as bodiless 
essences are ; whereas the union between body 
and soul is, as holy Marriage itself, purposed 
to be full of just, loving, and even bounteous 
mutual concessions. And oh, (I continue here 
with a deep twinge of remorse for my own 
ascetic follies, Signor), ¢hese whom God hath 
joined together let no man think to sunder 
from just and generous ties; otherwise, out- 
raged nature, in the form of the poor persecuted 
body, will inevitably have its dire revenge, will 
down the mind to its own level, fearfully; 
and the result will assuredly be, disease, folly, 
and death; a mental suicide, a destruction 
perhaps of liberal and most happy gifts, the 
cultivation, and the sweet and free enjoyment 
of which were the true objects of that person’s 
existence. 
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THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


EXUIBITION, 155%. 


—_—_—_ 


Tur Thirty-second Anoual Exhibition of this Aca- 
demy was opened to the public on Saturday, the 13th | 
of Februaty. It contains 78) paintings and sculp- | 
tured works , and, upon the whole, may be considered 
as affording favourable indication of the progress 
of the Scottish school of Art. The old and esta- 
blished favourites of former years successfully main- 
tain their claims to public favour, while the works 
of many of the younger artists exhibit a marked 
improvement. A number of pictures of acknowledged 
merit, which have already stood the test of public 
criticism, sdorn the walls of the present exhibition,— 
such are,—' Rome—Sunset, taken from the Convent 
of San Onofrio, on Mount Janiculum,’ by Davin | 
Rosexts, presented by him for permanent preserva- | 
tion in the collection of the Royal Scottish Academy ; | 
‘Interior of the Duomo, at Milan,’ by the same | 
great artist; ‘A Syrian Scheik,’ by J. F. Lewis ; 
‘Autamn | Leaves,’ and ‘The Blind Girl,’ by 
Musas; ‘Bard Helen,’ by W. L. Winpovus; 
‘Port na Spania,” by C. Stanrieiy; and Drcr’s 
‘Titian preparing to make his First Essay in | 
Colouring.’ 

Passing, however, from those which have already 
stood the ordeal, and found their places in public 
favour, we shall now proceed to examine the paint- 
ings and sculptures exhibited this year by the artists 
of Scotland. 1u portraiture the respected President 
of the Academy, Sir J. W. Gordon, still takes the 
lead. No. 87, ‘His own Portrait,’ presented by him 
to the Academy, towards the formation by them of an 
artistic portrait gallery, is an admirable likeness, full 
of character, and of a fine rich tone of colour. His 
best work, however, in the present exhibition is 
perhaps, No. 151, ‘ The late Miss Hutton, of Lanark.’ 
This is the portrait of an aged lady, standing up- 
right, and clothed in a black bonnet and dress. The 
face is most carefully painted, the flesh tints are 
very good, and the pose of the figure is natural 
and easy. No, 238, ‘ Portrait of the Hon. Lord 
Murray,’ js another favourable specimen of the 
President's powers. 

Mr. J, R. Swinton, a young Scotchman, resident 
in London, contributes two admirable pictures : 
No. 175, ‘ Portrait of the Viscount Malden.’ The 
face and neck (which are bare) are beautifully painted, 
and more highly finished than is common with 
Mr. Swinton. There is a pleasing landscape back- 
ground to this picture, the whole evincing consider- 
able breadth and freedom of handling, as well as | 
rich and agreeable colouring. Mr. Swinton’s other 
contribution is a portrait of the Marchioncss of | 
Stafford,—a full-length, distinguished by its air of | 
gracefulness and high-breeding. Mr. Swinton is 
still a young man, and bids fair to acquire a high 
rank among the portrait painters of Great Britain. 

Mr. Corvin Surru exhibits six or seven portraits, 
many of them characterised by great depth of tone, 
and boldness of handling, sometimes almost ap- 
proaching coarseness ; but the best of them deserve 
the highest praise. His most successful picture is | 

No, 288, ‘ Portrait of R. Macfarlane, Esq.,’ a very | 
spirited and characteristic likeness. 

Mr. Danis Macnee, of Glasgow, has some 
good portraits, marked by those qualities which have 





long rendered him a favourite with the public ; | 


among these we may mention No. 73, ‘A Family 
Group, in which the formality almost inseparable 


from vuch a subject is entire ly overcome by the | 


admirable arrangement of the fizures. 
of the composition are exceedingly fine. 
In landscape, Hoxatio M‘CuLsoc u, E. Craw. 
roRD I. Faro, Houston, and Pr RIGAL, sustain their 
well-merited reputation; but among the younger 
artists several are treading closely upon their steps 
Among these by far the most successful is Mr. 
Samve. Boven, who, like Stanfield and Roberts 
commenced his carcer as a scene painter. His 
Versatility is amazing, and so is his productiveness 
He has no less than nine pictures in the resent 
exhibition, some of them of large size, of these 
the principal are No. 349. ‘Th, Thames from Hun- 
— r d ne. 514,‘ The Weald of Kent.’ The 
—e code ad chigning 2 yp see by . quay, ° 
ng, and a number of figures 

up the middle distance, and in the 


The lines 


the river fills 


| right of the road in the foreground. 
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extreme distance are seen the halls and towers of 
the Houses of Parliament. The foreground is full 
of force and animation, and admirably composed ; 


| the distance recedes most naturally, and the water 


and sky are successfully rendered. ‘ The Weald of 
Kent ’ is a larger and more carefully-finished paint- 
ing, full of a great variety of incident and detail ; 
but, by some oversight of the hanging Committee, 
it is placed so much above the line, as almost to 
require an opera-glass to study it aright. The 
whole is most carefully painted, the only fault being 
a slight want of force in the group of sheep on the 
t Besides these, 
Mr. Bough has No. 42,‘A Border Raid,’ full of 
life and movement, and with great breadth of treat- 
ment; a very clever Moonlight, No. 180; and 
‘Naworth Castle,’ a perfect little gem. We risk 
but little in predicting a brilliant future for this 
industrious and versatile young artist. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Fraser is another young painter 
of great promise. No. 243 ‘Salmon-trap on a 
Welsh River,’ is good buth in drawing and colour ; as 
are also No. 54,‘ Pandy Mill, North Wales,’ and 


| No. 252, ‘ Welsh River, in Summer-time.’ 


Mr. J. A. Houston has a very poetical picture 
called ‘ Will-o’-the-Wisp.’ The evening sky and 
twilight landscape, with the mischievous imp whose 
gleaming light is decoying an unwary traveller into 


| a pool half concealed by long rushes, are well con- 


ceived and most ably rendered. 

We have seen Mr. M‘Cuttoca better represented 
than in the present exhibition. One of his best 
pieces is No. 157, ‘Moon rising in a Highland Glen:’ 
a picture of great breadth and power. No. 265, 
‘ Morning,’ is a small, but fresh and charming land- 
scape, and its companion, ‘Evening,’ is worthy of it. 

Mr. Epmunp Crawrorp exhibits several pleasing 
sea-pieces full of light and atmosphere, and charac- 
terised by much warmth and softness of colouring. 
Of these the best are No. 174, ‘ Bellevue, Dort,’ and 
No. 390, ‘ Dort.’ 

The Brothers Lauper display this year great ex- 
cellence as landscape-painters; and, for our own 
part, we greatly prefer Mr. R. S. Lauder’s land- 
scapes to his scriptural paintings. Of the latter 
description is No. 59, ‘ Christ denied by Peter,’ in 
which the figure of the Saviour is noble and dignified, 
as he turns in mute reproach to the recreant dis- 
ciple; but the rest of the picture is inferior. No. 
95, ‘ Hawk’s Craig, Aberdour,’ by the same artist, 
is a landscape of a very high class, harmonious in 
colouring, and with all its parts remarkably well- 
balanced. Among the contributions of Mr. James 
E. LAUDER, we may particularise No. 119, a pretty 
little bit of nature, entitled ‘Scene on the Tweed,’ 


| and No. 297, ‘Scene in Epicurus’s Garden,’ in illus- 


tration of the lines from Moore's “Alciphron ”’— 


** There sits some fair Athenian maid,” &c. 


The figure of the Athenian maid, though graceful, is 


| rather chalky in colouring; but the youthful sage, 


who performs the office of an animated comb or hair- 
pin, is much more successful. Upon the whole, the 
picture is cleverly conceived, and well executed. 

Mr. Erskine Nicou, whose sketches of Irish life 
and character are even more popular in the United 
States and Canada, than in fia own country, has 
several clever figure pieces, and one or two good 
landscapes in the present exhibition. In No. 20, 
‘The Ryans and Dwyers—calumniated men,’ we 
have a graphic delineation of some amiable Irishmen 
belonging to those clans. No. 147, also by this 
popular artist, ‘Glendalough, County Wicklow,’ is 
an effective landscape, with a strong impasto. The 


| figure in the foreground is, however, badly drawn. 


We also are pleased with No. 439, ‘The Way to 
the Village, County Westmeath :’ the foliage in the 
foreground might be improved; but the idea of 
distance is most successfully conveyed. 

Mr. Wittiam Dovexas, one of the most rising 
artists of the Scotch school, who has now settled in 
London, has a capital picture of ‘St. Dunstan and 
the Devil,’ founded upon the old tradition. The 
painter depicts St. Dunstan as a sagacious-looking, 
well fed mouk, employed in study, while the evil one, 

| standing close to his right ear, is whispering tempta- 
tions. ‘The face of St. Dunstan is admirably painted ; 
there is great breadth of effect and depth of tone 
and all the accessories are most carefully finished. ; 

Mr. Ropert Gavin, though but a very young 

artist, distinguishes himself by the glow and splen- 








dour of his colouring. His best work is No. 412 
* Children in the Wood ;’ the limbs of the children 
are beautifully rounded, the flesh tints transparent 
and life-like, and the drawing of the foreground 
foliage accurate and careful. 

Mr. R. HeRpMAN is another young artist whose 
progress is most satisfactory: his studies in Italy 
have produced good fruit. His most ambitious 
work is No. 472, ‘Hannah and Samuel.’ In this 
picture the figure of Hannah, in point of concep- 
tion, drawing, colour, and masterly disposition of 
drapery, is one of the finest we have seen by any 
modern artist; but, unfortunately, the figure of 
Samuel is far inferior to it. The head is tolerably 
good, but the drawing of the hands, especially of 
the fingers of the right hand, is bad and careless. 

The Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scotland lately issued to their subscribers 
a very beautiful folio volume, containing Burns’ 
beautiful poem of “The Soldier’s Return,” illus- 
trated by six engravings after the paintings of Mr. 
Joun Farp. Three of these original paintings are 
sent by Mr. Faed to the present exhibition; of 
these we prefer No. 266, illustrating the beautiful 
verse commencing— 


“ When wild war's deadly blast was blawn,” &c. 


It is a simple and touching illustration of the horrors 
of war. 

Mr. Tuomas FaeEp exhibits perhaps the most 
pleasing and perfect landscape on the walls, entitled 
‘Reapers going out;’ it is a rare combination of 
happy conception, and perfect technical skill in 
carrying out that conception. In the distance a 
church and some buildings are seen embowered 
amid trees; and, in the foreground, a charming 
peasant group is issuing through a gate to the 
labours of the day. The composition of this 
group, the arrangement and colour of their dresses, 
and the treatment of the weeds aud wild-flowers, 
and masses of foliage on each side of the road in 
the foreground, are highly creditable to Mr. Faed’s 
taste and skill. 

Mr. Wau.er H. Paton has some landscapes, for 
example, ‘The Mouth of the Wild Water, Inveru- 
glass, Loch Lomond,’ painted with infinite care and 
marvellous finish; but they are disagreeable in 
colour—too green—and, at a little distance, look 
spotty, the different parts wanting unity and breadth. 

The same remarks apply to the water-colour 
drawings of Mr. Noet Paton, No. 626, ‘ Study 
from Nature, Inveruglass; and No. 641, with the 
same title. Indeed, there is a wonderful resem- 
blance both in the excellences and defects of the 
landscapes of these two very clever brothers. 

Among Mr. D. O. Htt1’s landscapes the most 
pleasing is a moonlight scene, ‘ The Castle and Caves 
of Colzean.’ 

Mr. A. Pertcau contributes several paintings of 
the beautiful scenery in the neighbourhood of the 
romantic Loch Goil, the best of which is No. 283, 
‘Dremsynie, Argyleshire ;’ it is fresh, sparkling, 
aud full of atmosphere. 

The Scottish school, unlike that of England, has 
always been deficient in the department of water- 
aon painting ; and the present exhibition shows 
no improvement in this respect, for, with the excep- 
tion of ‘ Knock Castle, in Skye,’ by Mr. Houston, 
—one of the few Scottish artists who really excels 
in water-colour drawing,—one or two clever bits 
by Mr. K. Macreay, and some carefully painted 
interiors by G. M. Greta, there is scarcely any- 
thing worthy of notice. In sculpture it is far 
otherwise. The works of Mr. W. Bronte would 
command admiration in any exhibition in Europe. 
His marble statue of ‘ Hecamede, the Greek Nurse, 
is a beautiful piece of sculpture; and that of 
‘ Enone,’ the nymph of Mount Ida, the first wife 
of the fair and fickle Paris, is one of the finest pro- 
ductions of modern statuary we have ever seen. 
The noble but melancholy countenance, the exqul- 
site grace of the rounded arms and beautifully pro- 
portioned limbs, and the air of ideal beauty, 80 
seldom seen but in the remains of the best era of 
Greek Art, all combine to form a work which bears 
the undoubted impress of high genius. , 

We have thus examined at some length this very 
interesting exhibition, which affords satisfactory 
proofs that the Scottish School of Art is likely to 
maintain and increase the high character it has 
succeeded in acquiring. 





—_— — 
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ADDRESS TO THE STUDENTS OF 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.* 
BY SIR CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 





GenTLEMEN,—As the occasions when it has been 
my duty to offer to you some observations in the 
form of a discourse, have recurred at considerable 
intervals, the subjects which I have selected, forming 
no part of a series, have been, almost unavoidably, 
of a general nature. In again addressing you under 
such circumstances, I remind you that a single lec- 
ture, comprised within short limits and embracing 
various topics, is privileged to be, in some sense, 
desultory. 

The remarks I have now to offer relate to some 
of the distinguishing characteristics on which the 
theory and practice of Art, and especially of Paint- 
ing, are founded. 

The term character, in the language of the forma- 
tive Arts and in reference to Nature, denotes that 
visible quality, or that assemblage of qualities, which 
is proper to a given object, and which distinguishes 
it from all others. ‘The term is also employed, 
irrespective of visible attributes, to denote those 
essential qualities which are proper to subjects of 
which the mind alone takes cognisance. ‘Thus, in 
the one case, we may speak of the distinctive cha- 
racter of a visible object; in the other, of the dis- 
tinctive character of the Fine Arts, or of any one 
of them, considered theoretically. The term, in its 
application to Art, has, however, no reference to 
moral qualities, except in so far as moral associations 
may be the accompaniments of visible attributes. 

As the visible character of an object is emphati- 
cally that which is its own, so character always 
implies relative distinctness. Further, whatever 
degree of beauty can be justly said to be proper to 
any object, that beauty must depend on its character, 
for, otherwise, beauty can consist in nothing that 
strictly belongs to it. 

Considered in relation to the sense of sight, the 
use of character in Nature seems to be ¢o inform. 
It is by means of appreciable visible distinctions, 
and by the habitual exercise of comparison, that we 
become acquainted with the external world. The 
greater distinctness which Art may require, in order 
to present an equivalent to Nature, is still to be 
tried by the same criterion: the first office of repre- 
sentation is to speak clearly to the eye. But as we 
find that long acquaintance with Nature enables us 
to recognise her appearances, even when they border 
on ambiguity, so, it is not desirable te narrow the 
language of imitation, provided its free exercise can 
be easily comprehended. The general purpose com- 
mon to all the Fine Arts—such as a pleasing im- 
pression and moral propriety—being assumed to be 
kept in view, the principle of selection is limited 
only by the condition that the representation should 
be intelligible. 

If Art were not thus to keep pace with experience, 
or if the principle of selecting the most normal 
appearances only were rigidly adhered to, we should 
have every figure a type of its class, every object 
would be required to be free from accidents, and the 
sphere of imitation would be circumscribed accord- 
ingly. When the Art or its means are restricted, 
such an emphatic and condensed mode of representa- 
tion is indeed, to a certain extent, necessary: as in 
Sculpture, intended to be seen under certain con- 
ditions; and in works of Art which—from their 
minuteness, like engraved gems, or from their limited 
means of expression, like ‘the outlines and mono- 
chroms on Greek vases—can deal only with the 
most essential attributes and qualities. But the 
ampler resources of Painting invite a far greater 
latitude of expression consistently with the condition 
of perspicuity, and the very fact that the other 
formative Arts are necessarily confined in their 
means of representation, is a reason for taking the 
widest possible range in Painting: thus asserting 
the character and independence of that Art. 





* A copy of this address, delivered to the Students of 
the Royal Academy at the last meeting for the distribu- 
tion of prizes, and printed for private circulation only 
among the members of the Academy, was lent to us for 
perusal. Feeling satisfied that the information and advice 
contained in it will be acceptable to a large class of our 
readers, and ought, at least, to have a much wider circu- 
lation than the audience to whom it was read, we obtained 
permission to give it the publicity to which the address is 
entitled.—£d. A. J. 





And if essential forms and normal appearances are 
not always necessary in Painting with a view to dis- 
tinctness, still less is habitual exaggeration necessary. 
It is not to be inferred because ordinary appearances 
and forms are familiar, that they are therefore pre- 
scribed. The constant search for novel effects may 
be carried to excess, and this occurs when it induces 
a distaste for simpler truths, or when practical skill 
does not keep pace with the more ambitious treat- 
ment. This caution is to be observed also in the 
study of the figure. Young Artists are in the habit of 
considering that what is called character, resides only 
iu very peculiar conformations. In Italian technical 
language a marked physiognomy is called a “ Testa 
di Carattere;” in the language of the stage, “a 
part of character” always meant a part of strong 
character ; but this conventional restriction of the 
term does not imply a negation of the quality in 
less pronounced instances. If character always sup- 
poses relative distinctness, if it reside in those attri- 
butes which are proper to each object, accurate 
comparison may see it in everything: and if it could 
be as faithfully arrested, there would be as little 
insipidity in Art as in Nature. Character is opposed 
to equality, and in order to shun equality and 
uniformity, it is not always necessary to resort to 
the startling and singular. Indeed, experience shows 
that an exclusive love of the extraordinary may end 
in the very defect of triteness and sameness which 
it was first intended to avoid. 

The same remark is applicable to colour. A 
vigorous treatment of colour, or of chiaroscuro, or 
of both, is generally indispensable to distinctness, 
but this is quite compatible with the observation of 
those more delicate varieties which constitute the 
refinements of imitation. A French painter of the 
early part of the last century, Jean Baptiste Oudry,* 
recommends young painters, in studying colour, to 
copy various kinds of white objects—such as silver, 
linen, paper, satin, porcelain—grouped together. 
The purpose of such practice is to educate the eye 
to see differences where none are at first, or to com- 
mon observation, apparent. ‘The author referred to 
might have added, that the student should be careful, 
while so exercising the faculty of comparison, to 
preserve those larger varieties which first impress 
the eye. 

The characteristic attributes of objects in form 
and colour are differences of kind, and are not to be 
confounded with the varieties of light and of abstract 
magnitude, which are only differences of degree. 
Though each may sometimes assume the character 
of the other, the diversities of the first order more 
frequently amount to contrast ; while those of the 
second constitute gradation: and both are necessary 
to define the trae relations of objects. You are 
aware that it is a recognised principle in Art to 
repeat a principal colour, for instance, by another, 
or by others, which, while duly subordinate and 
duly different, shall have the effect of supporting 
the leading mass. The same principle is applicable 
to forms, and obviously, to light: for as light is 
common to all objects, it is of necessity repeated, 
and must always comprehend the fullest scale of 
gradations, which is not necessarily the case with 
regard to form and colour. : ; 

But, besides the purpose of supporting a prin- 


| cipal mass, thus promoting a general harmony and 


completeness, the qualified repetition referred to 
auswers another and avery important end. A form 
or colour opposed to others altogether unlike it, has 
character ; but the comparison with inferior examples 
of the same kind can alone confer the attribute of 
pre-eminence. ‘The distinctness of the object is 
more directly associated with the idea of excellence 
when, in addition to mere contrast, in addition toa 
difference of kind, it exhibits a manifest superiority 
to other objects which in any way resemble it: as 
the supremacy of the nobler animals in the scale of 
creation is indicated by their inferior types. The 
same means of comparison are presented to us 
throughout the visible world, and we thus learn 
that Nature distinguishes by contrast, but elevates 
b dation. 3 

” Vadaus useful elements of the theory of the Fine 
Arts may result from the comparison of their 
respective means and capabilities, but by far the 





* “Réfiexions sur la manitre d'étudier la couleur, en 
comparant les objets les uns aux autres.” Par M. Oudry, 
Professeur.— See “ Watetel’s Dictionnaire des Arts de 
Peinture,” &., Vol. i., p. 366. 
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most important of those elements, are arrived at by 
considering the relation of Art to Nature. i 

_ Whatever may be the excellence which Painting 
aims at, it never, in its highest efforts, professes to 
be literally mistaken for Nature: by its highest 
efforts, I do not now mean its loftiest conceptions, 
but its most successful achievements as an Art. I 
need not speak of the limited instances in which 
absolute illusion is, for a time, possible ; for such 
effects, as you have often been told, may be pro- 
duced by performances which have no pretension to 
be called works of Art. When Painters speak of 
the illusion of the Arts, they mean that result of a 
voluntary exercise of the imagination which, aided 
by vivid and truthful representation, can cheat us 
into emotion or delight. The imagination thus 
excited by fine works of Art is nothing more or less 
than the power of deceiving ourselves; but when 
we are deceived by others, or by the senses without 
the aid of the imagination—in which case the only 
difference is that things deceive us instead of persons 
—the effect is merely mortifying. 

But there is an approach to absolute reality, as 
distinguished from the illusion of imitation, which 
is to be guarded against, as it may be subversive of 
genuine illusion. The external and material con- 
ditions of Painting preclude, in most cases, the 
possibility of any confusion between reality and 
its representation: occasionally, however, surfaces 
parallel with the plane of the picture have been so 
treated as to create this confusion. Natural objects 
ean rarely be so literally transferred to Painting; 
but there are many artificial forms and appearances 
which, as subjects of the pencil, may be injudiciously 
copied. When they are minute, their partial reality 
is of little consequence: for example, printed and 
written characters literally oe on a surface 
parallel with the plane of the picture, are as real as 
the original print or writing, but it is only when 
they are very conspicuous from their size that they 
can disturb the conditions of imitation and the sense 
of legitimate illusion: examples may be sometimes 
seen in photographs. On a larger scale, the imitated 
patterns or stripes on stuffs, painted decorations, 
and similar stereotyped forms or colours may be 
identical, or nearly so, with the original objects, 
and if introduced (for they may be sometimes re- 
quired from the nature of the subject), should be so 
modified by perspective, and light and shade, as to 
harmonise with what may be emphatically called 
the picture. It is fortunate that the painter’s imi- 
tative power should require to be restrained in few, 
and those unimportant, particulars; while, on the 
other hand, he is invited to aim at perfections, every 
variety of which will be found worthy of his best 
efforts. 

Those perfections, aud the direction of those 
efforts, will be, in a great measure, defined by the 
material conditions of his Art. It is not the re- 
semblance of his means to those of Nature, but 
precisely the absence of such resemblance, that will 
guide him in his selection of the fittest qualities for 
representation. ‘The paucity and poverty of his 
means (and little is gained by multiplying them) 
dictate an attention to the fulness and variety of 
every natural appearance. His flat surface points 
to depth, space, and atmosphere, and to that relief 
and roundness which express the relative perspective 
position of different objects and of their component 
sty His inert materials invite him to arrest the 
ife, expression, and movement of human beings and 
animals, and the mutable appearances of sea and 
land: while his dull pigments lead him to the 
phenomena of light, the brilliaucy of carnations, 
the charms of transparency, and the mysteries of 
tone. 

It will be remarked that in all these instances 
the means, far from being identical with those of 
Nature, are as opposite to them as they can possibly 
be; and it is no less evident that they are, appa- 
rently, altogether inadequate for the proposed pur- 

The characteristic of apparent inadequacy 
eing defined, Sir Joshua Reynolds goes further, 
showing that the excellence of Art is greater when 
the end is attained —— without labour.* In 
the instances I have given, the Painter’s means are, 
to appearance, especially unfit in themselves to 
express the qualities at which he aims, and, in 
accordauce with that principle, the achievement 





* Eleventh Discourse, 
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is difficult undertaking is required to | 
_ hong The is the last triumph of Fine Art. 

We cannot but admit the consistency of such a 
conclusion, and it can hardly be necessary to warn 
ou against its misapplication. When we hear of 
(ndifferent works being executed with bad materials, 
with ill-adapted instruments, in an incredibly short 
time, or under other similar difficulties, such par- 
ticulars may sometimes amount to _ excuses for 
imperfections : but they can ouly increase our 
admiration when the result is altogether satisfactory. 
This being understood, 1 believe it will be useful 
to keep the grace of facility, as well as the perfec- 
tions it is to embody, steadily in view. But the 
foundation must be first secure; instances might 
be adduced of Painters gifted with a most attractive 
facility of execution who have failed to acquire a 
name ; and of others who, not daring, even in ap- 
pearance, fo play with their art, rank high among | 
distinguished masters. But the general opinion of 
competent judges is, in this case, as I believe it 
always will be, in accordance with sound theory. 
Painters have decided this question: it may be | 
remarked that whatever may be their individual | 
varieties of practice, whether their execution be 
carelessly facile, or scrupulous even to constraint ; 
whether it be broad and varied, or uniformly minute; 
whether their surface be loaded and granulated, or 
smoothly delicate ;—all agree in admiring successful 
facility ; all are charmed (as all true artists must be) 

to see the end really accomplished by seemingly 
inadequate means. 

Arbitrary rules would be misapplied in such 
particulars. The characteristics of Art are finally 
modified by the character of the individual ; but if 
labour cannot be transformed into seeming freedom, 
it must, at all events, be concealed; and if the 
conditions of any technical process be such as to 
render the evidence of toil unavoidable, that process 
cannot be of much value. As Painting is dis- 
tinguished from the other Arts, so Oil-Painting is 
distinguished from other methods, Vasari, in his 
“ Life of Antonello da Messina,” says, “ that before 
the method of Oil-Painting was introduced, the 
Tempera Painters were always in the habit of exe- 
cuting their works by hatching with the point only 
of the brush.” It is remarkable that the earliest 
Oil-Painters in Flanders, and those who at a later 
period first practised Oil-Painting in Italy, at once 
comprehended and adopted the peculiar advantages 
of the new method. Their execution was imme- 
diately dictated, as it were, by the more flowing 
vehicle ; and while employing it, they seem to have 
forgotted their previous habits. 

1 have, on a former occasion, touched on this 
subject, and it is not without reason that I press it 





to consider it separately. The practised Painter 
will hardly admit the doctrine of some of our earlier 
writers on taste, that decay and ruin are essential 
elements of the picturesque. Its characteristics are 
more comprehensive, and might be more fitly said 
to consist in a pleasing variety, and in the absence 
of formality and monotony; and such variety is, 





depend on gradations of light (which may be regu- 
lated by artificial contrivances) may effectually vary 
the unpleasant integrity of colour in new substances 
without necessarily imparting to them the look of 
age. He will by degrees see that a variety of cool 
and warm tones is compatible with what ina picture 
would still be called an entire colour. Indeed it is 


with the aid of perspective and chiaroscuro, quite | difficult to assign a limit to this picturesque treat- 


compatible with forms that exhibit no appearance 
of decay ; such, for example, as an nabroken peristyle 
or colonnade diversified with the accidents of light : 
or the interior of a cathedral, charming the eye 
with its intricate perspective, though in good repair. 

It will be observed that the question respecting 


the picturesqueness of objects or appearances has | 


chiefly reference to works of human creation, such 
as architecture, or the humbler inventions of furni- 
ture and costume; for, in the works of Nature, the 
absence of variety and freedom is the rare exception 
rather than the rule. 

Although there can be no doubt that artificial 
forms, unimpaired by time, can always be made 


their colour; and the question arises, how, as regards 


| colours, can new objects—whether buildings, furni- 


ture, or articles of attire—be rendered picturesque. 
It is not possible to dress aristocratic beauties in 
discoloured stuffs; a newly constructed edifice can- 
not be covered with the weather-stains of ages; and 
the articles of household use which surround the 
wealthy may not always exhibit the traces of neglect. 
Nor are the visible indications of the modern or the 
magnificent necessarily disagreeable even to the 
Painter's eye, in reality ; on the contrary, they may, 
under certain conditions, be strikingly picturesque. 
Yet we know that they may be so imitated as to be 
totally devoid of that quality. We know that nothing 
is more offensive in a picture than unvaryingly crude 
colours, especially as they are often accompanied 
by stiffness in the arrangement of artificial forms. 
Instances might be found in certain portraits not 
uncommon in Continental Art in the early part of 
this century. In works of the description alluded 
to, the accessories are of course more conspicuous 
than the head; silk and velvet are fresh from the 
counter, while gold trimmings and embroidery, 
scrupulously formal and uniformly bright, appear 
intended to recommend the manufactured articles. 

The remarks, before offered, on the necessity of 
altogether concealing the real conditions of Art in 
the refinements of imitation, are here applicable ; in 
the works now referred to, the requisite change can 
hardly be said to have taken place: the poverty and 
crudeness of the literal materials remain unaltered : 
the palette, in short, is still present. 





upon your attention. Even assuming that it is 
desirable to return to the pure feeling and simple 
earnestness of the Italian Tempera Painters, there 
can be no reason for imitating, in any method, their 
often timid and painful execution, but least of all 
in @ method not requiring it, and in first practising 
which the Italians themselves instinctively threw off 
the dryer manner to which they had been accustomed. 


I take occarion here to remark, that while it is | 


desirable that a Museum of Pictures should, in its 
completeness, coutain examples of every school and 
period, it by no means follows that all such examples 
are fit objects of study for young artists. A Museum 
of Sculpture, if worthy of the name, comprehends 
specimens of every school and age of antiquity ; but 
it is not expected that students in sculpture should 
imitate Archaic Greek bas-reliefs, Etruscan drapery, 
or Exyptian compositions, : 
With reference to the concealment of toil, I remind 
you that miuuteness of size docs not, in Oil Painting 
necessarily involve a mechanically minute execution, 
The works of no Painters, (1 speak now of their 
mere handling.) are more refined and more complete 
than those of Metza, or more precise than those 
of Teniers. In the instance of the last named, the 
touch is visible ; in Metzu, the surface is united and 
fused. These Painters represent many, in none of 
whose works is there any trace of painful and uniform 
manipulation Either the labour is concealed by 
freedom—which (certain conditions being fulfilled) 
is the ‘Dest practice—or it is concealed altogether. 
tel satiation of the picturesque may be suid 
- ay uded in the attributes before adverted to, 
» wp reer itself is justly prominent among 
Pouses OF lumitative art, it will be convenient 


If we now turn to the masters of this branch of 
Art, we find that Titian, Rubens, Vandyck, and 
Velasquez, painted many of the sovereigns and 
dignitaries of their times, sometimes surrounded 
with accessories becoming exalted rank. In their 
works of this kind all is harmonious and unobtru- 
sive; the mere portrait of the individual being still 

| fitly paramount. Again (and this is the point which 

more directly bears on the question before proposed), 

| the rich objects and accompaniments represented, 

| though in colour the reverse of crudeness, convey no 

| impression of being unduly time-worn or tarnished : 
they are picturesque, in the truest sense of the term, 
without looking old. 

To turn to a different department of Art, we find 
that certain Dutch masters—such as De Witt, Van 
| Vliet, and others—often represented interiors of 
| churches, apparently newly white-washed, yet such 
| works are eminently picturesque; and our admi- 
| ration is heightened when we find such painters as 

De Hooghe and Van der Meer, of Delft, (I wish the 
works of the latter were more common in this 
| country,) conferring the refinements of Art on the 
| clean courtlet of a Dutch house, with a brick wall 

not even dilapidated, as a prominent object. 

Keeping in view the characteristics before dwelt 
| on, the following resources may be suggested to the 
| Younger students. The undue regularity even of 
| unchangeable forms may be agreeably disturbed by 
| perspective and light and shade; ‘while, in the 
| arrangement of flexible substances, such as drapery 
| the picturesque is still more within the Painter's 
| power. With regard to colours, besides the direct 
| Operation of shade in reducing the mass of a positive 





hue, the student will find that the changes which | 


ese: 


| agreeable by means of linear gradation aud light and 
shade, it must be admitted that age often improves | 


ment, since any amount of such variety is allowable 
which is compatible with the quality of the colour 
intended, and with the impression which the subject 
requires. Thus, if the character of splendour and 
vivacity be desirable, that impression may be better 
conveyed (as we find in the works of the Venetians) 
by the judicious introduction of neutral tones into 
positive colours, than by a violent monotony. The 
contrasts which give value to a colour being always 
| more or less present, by means of the operation of 
light, in the colour itself. 
| Freedom of execution in painting, and tone im- 
| parted by glazing, being peculiarly adapted to coun- 
| teract uniformity in lines, surfaces, or colours, are 
undoubtedly to be regarded as elements of the 
picturesque. They suppose, however, a peculiar 
| practice; and it is but just to remark that the 
essentials of the picturesque have been sometimes 
attained without them. Before quitting the con- 
sideration of free execution, I remind you that if it 
is to be recommended as a grace, it is to be con- 
demned as an affectation. It isa mistake to suppose 
that it is necessary to execnte things badly in order 
to prevent their being prominent. The careless 
system, carried to excess, sometimes tends to make 
the objectionable object apparent,—not, indeed, that 
it thus approaches the prosaic reality too closely, but 
that it renders conspicuous the Painter’s inability. 
Oue class of resources remains to be noticed. 
The most effectual and at the same time the worthiest 
mode of rendering unpromising or ordinary appear- 
ances picturesque, is to take advantage of Nature’s 
fortunate moments. These, arrested and reproduced, 
have the effect of aggrandizing and elevating the 
character of objects, consistently with the condition 
of their being easily recognised. Under this influ- 
euce the stately accessories of the representations 
before noticed, assume a harmony and subdued 
splendour suggestive of a more poetic magnificence 
than the glaring realities possess. With inferior 
materials this is still more remarkable: the golden 
sparkle of Rembrandt is often elicited from wood 
and stone; the silvery tones of Teniers are found to 
be compatible with the most homely circumstances ; 
and it is curious to connect that epithet —silvery— 
with some of the objects represented by him, but to 
which it is justly applicable. ‘ 
While considering the difficulty of rendering 
certain forms and colours picturesque, it seems 
unaccountable that there should ever have been a 
disposition to exaggerate the opposite quality, yet 
such has been the case. It was the practice with 
some historical painters, of a school now perhaps 
extinct, to represent artificial objects, especially 
draperies, as if they were perfectly new, thongh the 
subject might often permit and even require a dif- 
ferent treatment. As regards colours, this mistaken 
view may be sometimes attributable to the undue 
influence of poetry; for the colours which can be 
best conveyed to the imagination by words are of 
the most positive kind; and unbroken purity of 
tint is quite in accordance with ideas of beauty that 
are subjected to no ocular test. This is one of many 
errors which have been the consequence of assuming 
that what is adapted to an Art which addresses the 
imagination only, must be agreeable when presented 
to the eye. The reverse of this—the principle that 
the excellence of any one of the Arts must consist 
chiefly in qualities that are unattainable by the rest 
—would lead to far better results. ; 
One inference to be drawn from the arguments I 
have submitted to you is, that there is no sufficient 
ground for inveighing indiscriminately agaiast the 
unpicturesqueness of modern habits and circum- 
stances. Whatever may be recommended for be- 
ginners, the occasional treatment of apparently 


unpromising materials is, I am persuaded, highly 
useful to more advanced painters, since it must lead 
them to study the picturesque in arrangement, the 
modes of suppressing intractable details, the refine- 
ments of colour, and the uses of light and shade in 
creating and varying them. " 

It is in encountering difficulties of this 





kind, that 
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the study of fine works of Art will be most profit- 
able; for, in such cases, direct imitation is impos- 
sible. In examining the productions of great masters 
in this spirit, you will occasionally discover that 
they too had their difficulties, and not unfrequently 
converted them into triumphs. By degrees you will 
forget the common fallacy that former ages and 
other countries had special advantages which we 
have not; and you will finally acknowledge that 
none need complain of the outward conditions which 
sufficed for a Reynolds, a Wilkie, and a Turner. 


a 


OBITUARY. 


MR. THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


On the 12th of February a few personal friends 
accompanied to the Kensal Green Cemetery the 
remains of the late Thomas Campbell, sculptor, an 
artist who, although not known to the flutter of 
general admiration, was deeply appreciated by a 
select circle of patrons and friends. He was born 
on the lst of May, 1790, and consequently was in 
his sixty-eighth year. His parents, like those of 
Canova, were in very humble circumstances: they 
resided at Edinburgh, and at an early age Campbell 
was apprenticed to a marble-cutter named John 
Marshall, and afterwards to James Dalzell, who 
succeeded to the business upon Marshall’s death. 
He soon displayed so much intelligence and taste, 
that it was evident he would not long continue the 
mere mechanic. His education had been neglected, 
but he had great quickness, of which the following 
incident affords an illustration. He was engaged 
entting an inscription for a gentleman near Edin- 
burgh, and was tolerably far advanced in the work, 
when his employer remarked that one of the letters 
was not rightly cut. The young mechanic con- 
fidently asserted that it was, and the owner went 
away. No sooner was he gone, and Campbell! left 
to his own reflections, than he thought the criticism 
might be just, as he was no scholar; so he rushed 
off to a neighbouring cottage, asked for a sight of 
the Bible, wherein he found his mistake. He then 
returned with the utmost speed, took his drill and 
chisel, corrected the error, and all was in due order. 
The employer, in the meantime, had been to his 
own house, had satisfied his mind upon the point, 
and returned to set Campbell right, when, to his 
amazement, he supposed that he must have been 
mistaken, as the letter was quite correct, so he 
good-naturedly said to the young carver, “ Ah, 
Campbell, I see you are right; I cannot conceive 
— I could have imagined the letter was wrongly 
cut. 

As a marble-carver he was of course chiefly 
occupied on ornamental and tasteful subjects, and 
by observation and study he made rapid progress. 
He was first noticed by the late Gilbert Innes, 
Esq., of Stowe, who was attracted by the intel- 
ligence he evinced when assisting to put up a 
chimney-piece at his house in St. Andrew’s Square, 
Edinburgh; and by him he was provided with 
means to go up to London to pursue his studies at 
the Royal Academy in Somerset House, where he 
made some successful copies from the antique. 
He proceeded to Rome in 1818, the same kind 
friend advancing the means; but so independent 
was Campbell in principle and feeling, that as soon 
as he had earned a little money by his own exer- 
tions, he repaid every shilling he had borrowed, 
principal and interest, to Mr. Innes, who during the 
period had kept a debtor and creditor account, 
charging the interest annually. Ou Campbell’s 
return from Rome, Mr. Innes again lent him £100, 
and as soon as Campbell got an order for some 
work with the usnal advance, Mr. Innes sent him 
his account for the same, charging five per cent. 
interest as before. Mr. Innes always prided himself 
upon being the great patron of Campbell: when 
he died he left above a million sterling! At Rome 
our artist zealously and devotedly pursued his art, 
studying chiefly from life models; for which so 
many facilities are there afforded. His talent and 
continual strivings for progress in his pursuit 
attracted great attention, and excited much interest 
among English travellers, more especially his northern 
fellow-countrymen. He had several commissions, 
particularly for busts, as he possessed the peculiar 





felicity of seizing the individual likeness of his sitters, 
and of giving them a sentiment and expression highly 
characteristic. He had not a ready imagination, 
which affords to many that treacherous facility of 
composition which despises careful elaboration, is 
satisfied with crude ideas, and neglects the pains- 
taking efforts so necessary to the perfection of the 
work. In fact, he was slow in creation: but when 
he had conceived an idea, he studied with patience 
every detail, and having a certain mistrust of his 
own judgment upon his work, he willingly listened 
to advice and comment, and spared no pains to give 
it the utmost perfection of finish. One of his 
earliest patrons was the munificent encourager of the 
young artists then at Rome, the late Duke of Devon- 
shire, by whom he was commissioned to execute a 
sedent statue of the Princess Pauline Borghese, 
sister of Napoleon I. She was celebrated for the 
exquisite proportions of her figure, and the refined 
form of her hands and feet, upon which she parti- 
cularly piqued herself. Campbell was allowed the 
privilege of the fullest opportunity of studying his 
model, and permitted to take casts of the hands and 
feet, of which he made special studies, and had 
afterwards copies executed in bronze and silver. The 
original statue, representing the princess seated in a 
chair looking at a medallion portrait of the Emperor 
her brother, is now at Chatsworth; as is also a ee 
bronze bust of the Duke, which he subsequently 
modelled and cast. In his studio in the Piazza 
Mignauelli, adjoining the Piazza di Spagna, he 
quietly but perseveringly laboured on for several 
years, executing many works, and receiving com- 
missions for several more. He did not mix much 
in the society of his brother artists, for though fully 
conscious of a power within him capable of great 
works, yet he was most sensitively susceptible; and 
his was not a mind to take its stand upon the indepen- 
dent basis of his own innate ability, and thus to set 
at nought the conventional estimate of society. He, 
however, associated much with Thorwaldsen, and the 
German artists, and occasionally with the French, 
by whom he was highly esteemed. From this varied 
intercourse, and a lengthened residence in Rome, 
he acquired a ready facility of conversation in 
Ttalian, German, and French; heedless, however, of 
grammatical accuracy, his was merely @ conver- 
sational facility. 

Having commissions to the amount of about 
£30,000, he made arrangements for returning to 
England ; but he still retained his Roman studio 
for years, and frequently returned to Italy to pur- 
chase marble, and to make arrangements for the 
execution there of preparatory parts of his large 
works, which were subsequently transmitted to 
England, to be completed under his own imme- 
diate inspection, and to receive the last touches of 
his chisel, for he was most indefatigable and con- 
scientious in working upon the marble himself, and 
in making any improvements of which the sculpture 
might be capable, even in that state when it is 
ordinarily considered impracticable. In fact, his 
was no impatient haste of execution, but a careful 
elaboration of every detail, that would render his 
productions not merely satisfactory for the passing 
moment, but worthy of being handed down to 
posterity. He at first resided in Leicester Square, 
and afterwards took a house and studio in Great 
Marlborough Street; the studio he occupied till 
his death. Here, surrounded by casts from some 
of the finest masterpieces of antique art—by the 
constant presence of which he sought to maintain 
a correct and elevated taste—and in possession of 
fine illustrations of the works of Canova, Thor- 
waldsen, and other great masters, whom he desired 
to emulate, he perseveringly carried out his great 
conceptions. 

The most important work that Campbell executed 
was a monumental group of the Dowager Duchess 
of Buccleuch, erected by the present duke, his constant 
and generous benefactor and friend, to the memory of 
his mother in the sepulchral church at Boughton, 
Northampton. This edifice already possessed several 
monumental groups of the first class by Roubiliac 
and other most eminent artists, in memory of the 
heads of the same family. The duchess, seated on 
a chair, occupies the centre, raised upon a lofty 
pedestal ; on each side, on a lower level, is a female 
figure representing Faith and Charity, the prominent 
virtues in her grace’s character. He also executed 
for Lord Courtown a recumbent statue of his lady, 





a member of the Buccleuch family, and which was 
oe up in a memorial chapel on his lordship’s estate in 
reland. He executed a monumental sedent bas-relief 
figure of Lady Whichcote, now in Lincolnshire, and a 
recumbent statue of the son of the present Lord Kin- 
naird, which was one of his latest works. He was 
ey by a committee of the admirers of the late 

e of York, to design and cast in bronze a statue 
of the duke in his robes as Knight of the Garter, 
which was cast at Woolwich, and now stands on 
the Castle Hill at Edinburgh. In the same capital 
is also his admirable equestrian bronze group of 
General Lord Hopetown, opposite the Royal Bank in 
St. Andrew’s Square, and in which the artist adopted 
the novel and effective composition of placing the 
warrior by the side of his war-horse, with his arm 
resting on its neck. A marble statue of the Duke 
of York was executed for the Senior United Service 
Club House, in Pall Mall, and occupies a niche on 
the staircase. The monumental statue of Sir W. 
Hoste, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, is by Campbell ; 
and the statue of Lord George Bentinck, in Caven- 
dish Square, one of the finest that we have in 
London. In quality of sculpture it is the very best 
in the modern dress: the attitude is imposing and 
easy, and it stands firm on the feet, without any 
extraordinary attempt at effect. The admirers of 
Mrs. Siddons engaged Campbell to execute a statue, 
of the heroic size, of this eminent tragedian, which 
was placed in Westminster Abbey, and is peculiarly 
striking from ita simplicity and dignity, and from 
the elevated expression and character given to her 
noble features. At Dalkeith, the seat of the Duke 
of Buccleuch, is his colossal statue of the late 
Duke of Wellington, in marble. He was commis- 
sioned by the admirers of the late Lord Grey, in 
the county of Durham, to execute a statue of his 
lordship, which was presented to her ladyship, and 
is now at Howick. He also modelled a colossal 
statue of the late Duke of Gordon, which was carved 
in granite by M‘Donald and Leslie, and erected at 
Aberdeen ; and he himself cut in marble medallion 
busts of the duke and duchess, which were put up 
at their seat. He executed in marble a statue of 
Lady Harrowby, when Lady Sandon, which is at 
Sandon Hall; and a sedent one of Lady Mar 
Christopher, now Nisbett Hamilton; and a half- 
length monument in marble of Admiral Sir Frederick 
Maitland, which is at Portsmouth. 

His works of fancy were few, but they are admir- 
able for their chaste simplicity. Among these may 
be quoted a graceful portrait statue of Lord Dal- 
keith, son of the Duke of Buccleuch, as a young 
hunter-boy with his greyhound; a “ Psyche” 
opening the vase, for R. Christopher Nisbett 

amilton, Esq.; a portrait statue of the present 
Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P., when a youth, in the cha- 
racter of Ascanius; and a “ Ganymede” with the 
eagle, the plaster cast of which is now in the gallery 
of the South Kensington Museum. His busts were 
masterpieces of conception and invention, and re- 
flected the character and expression of the individual 
with striking force. In looking at a range of 
them, one is struck by the idea that Campbell was 

nliarly fortunate in his subjects. One cannot 
owever but feel, that his main superiority rested 
in the conception, which he realised in his own 
mind, of the distinctive impress of each countenance, 
and of the peculiar mode of treatment best adapted 
to bring out the intellectual as well as physical 
qualities of his sitters. 

Heexecuted for Her Majesty the Queen, at Windsor 
Castle, the speaking busts of the Duke of Wellington 
and Earl Grey ; and he frequently alluded to the time 
when he and other artists went to Walmer for the 
purpose of making studies for portraits, statues, and 
pictures of the Duke, for which they had commis- 
sions. He mentioned the patience with which the 
Duke sat in the attitudes wherein he was placed 
by the artists, and that he even allowed casts to be 
taken of his hands and features. He also noticed 
the punctuality enforced by the Duke upon the 
artists to attend at the precise hours he fixed for 
sitting. Campbell made busts of the late Mar- 
chioness of Tweedale, and of her daughter, the 
Duchess of Wellington, when Marchioness of Douro, 
both of them most exquisite aud graceful produc- 
tions. And he executed a colossal bust in bronze 
of the late Duke of Hamilton ; others, of the size of 
life, of the Duke of Buccleuch; the late Earl of 
Lauderdale, one of his most attached friends ; the 
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rd Lonsdale; Lord Dudley. Stuart ; Lord | 
oo. aod his father ; Lord and Lady Kinnaird ; | 
Lord de Mauley ; lady Charlotte Stopford ; Sir H. 
Pottinger; the late Sir Heary Lawrence, the 
indian bero and administratos; Sir Edmund An- 
trobus ; General Grey, brother of the late earl ; 
Genersi Sir Alexander Hope, of Lafness, and his son ; 
John Hope, =! Gilbert Innes, Esq., of Stowe, his 
early friend; Home Drammond, Esq. ; Sir James 
Gibson Craig, Bart.; William Burn, Esq., architect, 
and Mré. Burn; Robert Liston, Esq., the eminent 
surgeon, aud his lamented pupil, J.P. Potter, Esq., 
both at University College ; John Macvicar, Esq., of 
Ardarrock ; R. Christopher Nisbett Hamilton, Esq. ; 
Jobn Dalrymple, Esq. ; John Cam Hobhouse, Esq., 
now Lord Broughton; the late Peter Frazer Tytler, 
Esq., the enilnent historian, and one of his most 
valued friends, for whom he also made a portrait 
statue of his little daughter, and very many others. 
He constantly exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
and bis name appears im the catalogue of 1857, as 
contributing a bust of a lady, and one of Lord 
George Bentinck. In person he was of middle 
stature, and of a robust frame; lively in tempera- 
ment, although occasionally subject to depression of 
spirits. He was never very sanguine, and naturally 
reserved and shy, which he habitually tried to con- 
cecal and carry off by a brisk and somewhat boister- 
ous ‘manner. No appeal was unsuccessfully made 
to him in any case of distress, for he was always 
liberal with his purse, and ready to assist any 
friend or deserving object in need. Generous and 
hospitable in his disposition, he especially cultivated 
the friendship and society of his own countrymen, 
many of whom, distinguished in letters, science, 
and the arts, were deeply attached to him for his 
genius as an artist, and his many qualities as a man. 


" 


T. L. DonaLpson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor of “Tus Ant-Jounnat.” 
WHAT 18 “ TASTE FOR THE FINE ARTS?” 
Sin,—I very much wish you to answer this question. 
Knowing you must have large demands upon your 
time, and knowing, also, that the space of the Art- 
Journal is very valuable, I should not trench upon 
either but for the immediate importance of my 

query. 

I reside in Manchester, and have shared the 
opinion of yourself and of many others likely to 
understand the subjects upon the fact that this city 
was a uligsly valuable mine to the artists of | 
England. This was essentially, and is essentially, 
& picture-purchasing place. Liverpool had its gal- | 
leries ; Manchester had its collectors; Preston had | 
its munificent assemblages of Art, in other places 
were also forming accumulations of articles of Art 
and vertu; and are not all these in the county of 
Lancaster? Although last, is it not notorious 
that we have had our * Art-treasures”’ Exhibition ? 
thereby establishing the grand, or perhaps I should 
say * great,”’ fact, that ali 
in this region culminated in a public demonstration, 
that we were of all people alive to the poetic decla- | 
ration that a “ thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 

It may not be generally known to your readers, 
but I think I am quite correct in stating that no 
district in the whole kingdom can boast (and it is 
something to boast of, apart from its trading cha- 
racter) of such caterers to Art-sympathy. We 
have, sir, some half-dozen dealers in works of Art 
and taste of unquestionable integrity, whose esta- 
blishments have no parallel in Europe. 

The megtion of these establishments has nothing 
to do with the question with which I set out, only 
so far as it may tend to prove the claims of this 
locality to the possession of taste for beauty, and 
sympathy with objects of refinement; and I think 
I may now venture to suggest to your readers that 
this is a very fortunate melghboutheed, in so far as 
it relates to these questions. Such has been my 
qpinien for a long period, though, I must say, 
shaken at times by untoward circumstances, and 
now, I declare with great sadness, utterly broken 
down, I must explain this to you, sir, and again 
ask, “ What is taste for the Fine Arts?” To 
begin at the beginning: I get fearfully puzzled 
when I find models sent in for a statue to Wellington 
to the number of some thirty-seven—of various de- 
grees of merit and demerit certainly—and find that | 
ok se the worst is chosen. I think my | 
faith in Manchester taste pets a shake here; but | 
conclude it an accident. I am puzzled again when 





| private evidences of taste | 





I find other statues*required to be executed in 
bronze, and instead of bronze Art being employed, 
I find a learned committee determining to have 
bronze figures repeated from existing marbles— 
marble notoriously failing in all the conditions ap- 
propriate for bronze.’ Reposing in the notorious 
taste of Manchester, I venture to conclude that this 
is accident number two. apt 

I come to the “ Art-treasures Exhibition,” and 
think now I shall arrive at firm standing ground ; 
something here will altogether establish Manchester 
acumen: and what do I find. An idea of Mr. 
Dean (not of Manchester), accepted by Manchester 
gentlemen, who give to the thought just money 
enough to work the project, and no more! Every 
soul employed on the great work who was required to 
bring brains and intellect above a common porter, 
was a stranger to Manchester, although there were 
intellect enough, and knowledge enough in the 
place, to have produced a result equal, and in some 
respects better than that achieved. I make one 
exception here, and one I am proud to make, and 
that is in favour of the architect, Mr. Solomons ; 
and I make it all the more emphatically, because 
for a time, by some inexplicable mischance, he was, 
in public recognition, sunk almost to the level of an 
office clerk. ‘ : 

This may seem an inordinately long introduction 
to the question wherewith I set out. 

Within the last twelve or fourteen years we have 
had some ten or more collectors of pictures, who 
have, by their ventures in this way, achieved for 
themselves the enviable character of *‘ men of 
taste.” These gentlemen have become known to 
the leading artists of the kingdom, have visited 
them in their studios, have had entrée wherever 
refinement has enthroned herself. They have 
attended the ‘Academy dinners” and ‘“* private 
views,’ solely on the supposition that they had 
entered the ranks of connoisseurship. Their galle- 
ries have obtained a European celebrity, and they 
themselves have been exalted as being within the 
magic circle of Art. Well; this was all that could 
be wished, and we obtained a character as a district 
thereby. Of course gentlemen so exalted, gentle- 
men fully recognised as above the ‘‘ common-deal- 
ing herd,"’ gentlemen already rich in ‘‘ filthy lucre,”’ 
wanting no further addition to “ this world’s 
riches,’ would gladly repose in the sunshine of the 
fame they had attained. No; sad as it may seem, 
all this show of taste is a mere pinchbeck of the 
genuine article—it is only the clever trader lacquered 
over for a brief space, to come out in his genuine 
character as a “chapman and veneral huckster.”’ 
One after the other of these ‘‘men of taste’’ have 
sunk their proud prerogative, and sold their col- 
lections, of course, at a considerable profit over the 
original cost ; and now of all these refined (?) and 
perfect examples of taste we have not more than 
three left, whose property in Art will, I suppose, 
also ‘* go to the hammer.’ 

I thought, sir, that taste was an abiding love of 
beauty. I am clearly wrong, and ask you as a man 
of experience, ‘‘ What is taste for Fine Art?” 


Manchester, March 15, ** Love THAT Lasts.” 


[We cannot answer the question our correspondent 
puts; but assuredly we can say what it is not. It 


| surely is not displayed by the mere purchase of 


pictures to sell again at a profit, regarding them as 


| 80 miany bales of cotton. And it is, we fi 
- ee y ear, only 


is light we can regard the liberal and munificent 
Art-patronage of Manchester. We have, for a long 
period, been apprehensive as to the “ rottenness”’ of 
the foundation on which so many grand galleries 
and *‘ collections’ were built in this—the wealthiest 
and most suddenly prosperous city of modern times : 
and the letter of our correspondent—a gentleman 
thoroughly well informed on the subject—is caleu- 
lated to remove all doubts from our minds. If it be 
a “ great,’’ it is assuredly a deplorable, ** fact,’ that, 
one after another, the Art-stores gathered there are 
dispersed ; not from misfortune, or any of the occur- 
rences to which trade is always liable, but simply 
because a time has arrived when profit may be made 


| on the acquisitions that have given celebrity, honour, 
| and a position in society which could never have 


been derived merely from the produce of the mill. 
There has ever been much “talk” in Manchester 
concerning Art: we have frequently hoped, and in 
vain, for evidence that it was the sound and hearty 
proof of power to estimate, and genuine love for, the 
creations of intellect and industry. We are un- 
happily now compelled to the belief that in Man- 
chester the collector is a mere dealer,—the patron 
neither more nor less than one who in Art, as in 
other things, buys cheap that he may sell dear, and 
who has as little idea of promoting any of the great 
objects which Art fosters and advances, as of sup- 


plying cotton 8 free of 
bf Kegland.} goods free of cost to the ragged schools 





THE ROYAL PICTURES. 





THE SPRING-HEAD. 

F. Zuccherelli, Painter. E. Brandard, Engraver, 
Size of the Picture, 7 ft. 5§ in. by 4 ft. 54 in. 
Vistrors to Windsor Castle will doubtless recollect 
that in one of the apartments—the Queen’s State 
Drawing -room—usually thrown open to the public 
art several large pictures by Zuccherelli, which were 
placed there daring the reign of George III. The 
painter, Francesco Zuccherelli, on the authority of 
Lanzi, was born at Pitigliano, in Tuseany, in 1702. 
he studied first under Paolo Auesi, and at subse. 
quent periods under G. Mario Morandi, and Pietro 
Nelli. In the early part of his career he applied 
himself to historical painting ; bat his natural taste 
led him away from this branch of art to landscapes 
and ‘in these he acquired considerable reputation 

both here and on the continent. 

In 1752, Zuccherelli came over to England, and, 
meeting with much encouragement, remained here 
till 1773, when he returned to Italy, and settled at 
Florence. His residence in England had proved 
so far successful that he carried back with him a 
goodly sum of money, the produce of his talents, 
which he placed in the keeping of one of the mo- 
nastic establishments that the Emperor Joseph II, 
suppressed a few years afterwards. By this un. 
fortunate circumstance. the aged painter was reduced 
almost to penury ; and thus, at a time of life that 
had extended far beyond the threescore years and 
ten allotted to man, he was compelled to resume his 
labours in order to keep himself from actual want. 
Zuccherelli died at Florence, in 1788. 

At the time of Zuccherelli’s residence in Evgland 
Art was just beginning to raise her head among us, 
and this perhaps was the chief reason why he, as 
well as many other foreigners, came over to seek 
patronage here. In the list of artists composing 
the first body of Royal Academicians, we find the 
names of several of these strangers, Zuccherelli 
among them, as the following statement will show; 
and it shows too, how small a number of artists, 
then deemed worthy of academical honours, have 
left a reputation behind them: their very names 
are almost forgotten, even by those who are ac- 
quainted with the Art-history of the country. 

The artists who signed the memorial to George III., 
in 1768, praying his Majesty to give his assent to 
the plan of a constitution for an ‘ Academy of Arts 
in London, for the purpose of cultivating and im- 
proving the arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture,” were—Benjamin West, Francesco Zucche- 
relli, Nathaniel Dance, Richard- Wilson, George 
Michael Moser, Samuel Wale, J. Baptist Cipriani, 
Jeremiah Meyer, Angelica Kauffmann, Charles 
Cotton, Francesco Bartolozzi, Francis. Cotes, Ed- 
ward Penny, George Barret, Paul Sandby, Richard 
Yeo, Mary Moser, Agostino Carlini, William Cham- 
bers, Joseph Wilton, F. Milner Newton, Francis 
Hayman. These, with John Baker, Mason Cham- 
berlain, John Gyun, Thomas Gainsborough, Dominic 
Serres, Peter ‘Toms, Nathaniel Hone, Joshua Rey- 
nolds, John Richards, Thomas Sandby, George 
Dance, Francis Hayman, William Hoare, and John 
Zoffani, composed the original thirty-six Academi- 
cians: the number was not raised to forty till 
twelve years after, when were added Edward Burch, 
Richard Cosway, Joseph Nollekens, and James 
Barry. The names of nine foreigners appear in 
this list, exclusive of the American West, and of 
Nollekens, whom, however, we suppose we have 3 
right to claim as our own, as he was born in 
London; but his parents were natives of Autwerp. 
There were two ladies, also, among the Royal 
Academicians of that day: now, neither foreigners 
nor ladies are considered eligible for election. 

What has become of all the pictures painted by 
Zuccherelli while in England, we know not: with 
the exception of the nine in Windsor Castle, and 
one mentioned by Dr. Waagen, in the possession 
of Sir Charles Coote, “ Europa and the Bull,”— 
which the German critic speaks of as “one of the 
richest and most careful specimens of this master 
I have ever seen,”—we have never met with or 
heard of any. Those which are among the heir- 
looms of the Crown are of a very pleasing character, 
but show more of the decorative than of a high 
class of Art. 





























THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION.* 





Tue exhibition of this Society of Painters was 
opened on the 13th of March with a collection 
of 577 works of Art, of which a small propor- 
tion are water-colour drawings; and there is one 
sculptural composition. In all the notices that 
we see of this exhibition there is ever one 
remark, and it is always made in a tone of re- 

roach,—that this collection is but an exhi- 
bition of landscape art. We have, indeed, 
ourselves observed that an increase of larger 
figure-pictures would afford an acceptable vari- 
orum ; but these walls have never been with- 
out landscapes that would be high-class pro- 
ductions in any collection. We may believe 
ourselves unfortunate that our power of ex- 
pression is so much more limited than our 
apprehension of the beautiful. If we feel the 
grandeur of mountains and lakes, we may 
also feel the sublimest fury of the ever-toiling 
sea; but we cannot divide ourselves between 
the two, and attain to the highest eminence 
in describing both. ‘The artist who paints 
mountains and lakes alone, will paint them 
better than he who paints mountains and lakes 
and seas also; and it is only because we see, 
year after year, certain productions bearing the 
impress of minds similarly constituted, that we 
are disposed to challenge what we call their 
monotony. He who feels intensely, and ex- 
presses satisfactorily, the noontide splendours 
of a summer’s day, does not, with the same 
enthusiasm and truth, describe the snowy 
landscape of mid-winter. Were we to see 
but one of these works which are consi- 
dered monotonous, we should pronounce it en- 
chanting ; but we become indifferent to beauties 
the redundancy of which palls upon our taste. 
There is one feature in this society which 
ought to endear it to the memory of many 
rising painters, who may now have ungrate- 
fully forsaken it. We see there most brilliant 
examples of the well-directed labours of young 
painters—works that would be gems in any 
exhibition. Here they find their first abiding- 
place; but we observe with pain that when 
their authors have been helped well forward 
in their way, they look back on this institu- 
tion, exclaiming boastfully— 


sa Venimus ad summum fortune; pingimns, atque 
Psallimus, et luctamur Achivis doctius unctis.” 


But to proceed to a consideration of certain of 
these works individually. 

No. 2. ‘Waiting for Fish,’ W. Unpernitt. 
The works of this painter present usually two 
estimable qualities—these are substance and 
effect. The composition shows a company of 
fish-girls, of whom one—seated, having a child 
with her—is a pleasing conception. The 
handling is less hasty than is usual with this 
artist, but it will yet admit of refinement. 

No. 4. ‘The Welsh Bridge,’ C. Dukes. 
We make here the acquaintance of a jaunty 
Welsh peasant girl, whose unobjectionable 
personal ‘ems argue her a well-selected ex- 
ample of her countrywomen. The figure is well 
rounded, and full of buoyant vitality. She 
has just crossed a small stream by the rude 
wooden convenience, considerately called in the 
title a “ bridge.” 

No. 23. ‘An Old Dutch Town,’ A. Mon- 
TAGUE. The material of this composition is 
very similar to that frequently selected by this 
painter—a canal running into the picture, 
flanked by two lines of those ancient, dirty, 
and interesting buildings which we find abun- 
dantly in the Low Countries. 

No. 30. ‘ The Cité from the Pont du Louvre,’ 


ean understand the council of this society has come 
o te resolution of having an evening exhibition daring 
fae present month, April, to allow those to visit it who 
ave not the opportunity in the day-time. 





a ease 


W. Parrotr. This were an identity, even | 


without the foreground /imonadiere. We look, 
on the side of the court quarter, from a point | 
near the bridge, which brings the lofty block | 
of buildings on the cifé into the centre of | 
the picture, dominated by the twin towers of 
Notre Dame. The artist has preserved, with 
the exception of the iron bridge, the aspect of | 
this part of Paris as it might have appeared | 
half a century since, and brought it forward as | 
in a bright summer day. It is not necessary | 
to speak of the amount of labour required for | 
the realization of such a work. | 

No. 35. ‘An English Landscape,’ H. B. | 
Gray. The scene is entirely English, and | 
bears the impress of veritable locality. The 
harvest-field, which constitutes the near section, 
is an upland, whence is obtained a view termi- | 
nating only in a remote and airy distance | 
beyond a richly-wooded plain, such as we see | 
nowhere save at home. | 

No. 39. ‘A Song of Praise,’ J. E. Lauper. | 


The a is a half-length female figure, of | 
the size of life, holding before her a book, and | 
a lily which rests on her left shoulder. She | 
is in some degree embonpointée, which vitiates | 
the proposed sentiment. The manner of the 

drawing and painting is vigorous and firm. 

No. 54. ‘ A Study of Beeches,’ A. Pericat. | 
The beeches and other forest-trees in this pic- | 
ture appear to have been painted on the spot. 
It is extremely difficult to paint trees so that 
the foliage of each individual can be defined. 
Here, however, this has been essayed with 
some success, and each tree is well maintained 
in its place. 

No. 63. ‘A Summer Shower,’ C. Lesuie. 
A moorland scene, with a dark and menacing 
aty, which accords well with the aspect of the 

ace. 

No. 64. ‘ Easdale Tarn,’ G. Pertirr. A com- 
position of lake and mountain, rendered with 
tints perhaps too uniformly grey. There is, 
however, much beautiful feeling in many pas- 
sages of the work, but particularly in the water 
and the description of the mountain sides. 

No. 68. ‘A Quiet Evening near Rye, Sussex,’ 
G. A. Witttams. The material subject occu- 
pies the left of the canvas, the shore on which 
the objects are distributed running to distance, 
and showing that the painter has taken his 
subject in flank. The forms are boats, houses, 
a windmill, and other incidents, all lying in 
shade, while in the sky yet lingers the light 
of departing day. 

No. 73. ‘Farm-Yard,’ A. F. Rotrz. A 
composition of horses, poultry, and pigs, with 
out-buildings common to farm-houses. The 
animals are very carefully drawn. 

No. 72. ‘A Woodland Post-Office,’ C. J. 
Lewis. In this case of contraband correspon- 
dence, the lady, while dropping her letter into | 
the fissure in the tree, turns round a. as 
if to court the observation of the visitor. This 
is scarcely as it should be; she cannot rely on 
the secrecy of so many confidants. Her arm is 
cut off by the foliage, so that it is with diffi- 
culty that we see what she is — 

No. 78. ‘Chart Lane, Dorking,’ H. B. Gray. 
A passage of green-lane — in which the 
road is admirably laid down, and the trees keep 
their places most satisfactorily. There is an 
ample show of branch and foliage drawing, 
strongly characterised by natural truth. 

No. 88. ‘The Homestead,’ J. F. Herrine 
and A. F. Rove. A study of horses in a 
straw-yard, which are drawn with Mr. Herring’s 
usual accuracy; and not less carefully made out 
are the accessories. 

No. 93. ‘In the Highlands,’ B. W. Leaver. 
The eye shrinks from the intense and unquali- 
fied green hue of the near vegetation in this sub- 
ject, and recoils even from the importunate 
verdure of the sides of the mountain which 
rises in the centre of the view. The greens of - 
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the foreground and that of the distance are 
of similar tone and hue—an assertion which 
cannot be maintained. But the near rocks and 
stones are described with marvellous reality, 
as are also the more distant cliffs. We cannot 
eulogise too highly the patient assiduity with 
which the whole is realised. 

No. 99. ‘West End of the Old Collegiate 
Church of St. John, Chester,’ J. SwaRsreck. 
This subject seems to have been chosen rather 
for its quaintness than its pictorial quality. It 
has been most conscientiously studied, but it is 
too warm throughout. 

No. 104. ‘A Coast Woodland, North Devon,’ 
H. Moore. The subject consists of a mere 
strip of foreground, shut in by an immediate 
screen of tangled greenery, surmounted appa- 
rently by a full-blown coronal_of wild honey- 
suckle. There are also prominentlythe uprooted 
and barked bole of a large tree, two ponies 
driven by a boy, and a third figure. The manner 
of this work is severe and uncompromising— 
the sky even being worked in stipple; but it 
would appear that it has been the study of the 
artist to avoid hardness. 

No. 117. ‘Charity,’ W. Unpernm. The 
three figures here are disposed into a very 
effective agroupment. A mother is directing 
her child to give alms to an Italian boy who 
sits at the bottom of the garden-steps, on which 
the mother and child stand. There is but 
little show of colour, but it is masterly in 
chiaroscuro and firm execution. 

No. 126. ‘The Baron’s Favourites,’ J. W. 
Hortor. These animals—two dogs—are well 
drawn, painted with breadth, and brought for- 
ward in a composition of much taste. 

No. 129. « Bfoss Noddyn, a Ravine on the 
Conway, North Wales,’ ¥. W. Hume. The 
river flows between two all but upright walls 
of rock, crowned with masses of luxuriant 
foliage, constituting an attractive, but a difficult 
subject. The Tis dark and deep—just the 
spot for a well-grown trout. The incidental 
truths of the composition declare the /ucale to 
have been carefully studied. 

No. 123. ‘In the Highlands,’ C. Leste. 
This picture presents a dark mountainous mass, 
with an equally deep foreground, in direct 
opposition to a twilight sky. The details in 
the principal quantity are so low in tone, that 
it may be apprehended they will be lost as 
the picture acquires age. 

No. 133. ‘ Near the Head of Loch Lomond,’ 
J. Prev. The eye, in resting on any individual 
section of herbage or foliage, may see colour as 


| green as this, but, as a whole, we have never 


seen in nature anything so resolutely verdant. 
It is a composition of lake and mountain, 
a large and elaborately painted picture, and 
with every appearance of being like the place ; 
although the dominant colour, with an equal 
strength in foreground and distance, is a ques- 
tionable assertion. 

No. 140. ‘Autumn,’ A. W. Wituiams. The 
theme is illustrated by a harvest-field, whence 
the farmer and his assistants are hastening to 
cart off some portion of the crop before the 
black thunder-cloud overhead sheds its unwel- 
come /argesse on the earth. The picture is 
broad and low in tone, broken only by a portion 
of light cloud towards the left. 

No. 146. ‘The Fisherman,’ F. Uspermint.. 
A large sea-side composition, containing many 
figures, and executed on a principle negative of 
colour. The very limited introductions of red are 
toned almost out of sight, allowing the greys 
and browns to relieve and support each other. 


It is very firmly painted throughout. 

No. 150. ‘ Blea, Tarn and Tangidis Pikes,’ 
G. Petrirr. The objects here are a judi- 
ciously brought together, and the w sho is 
coloured in a manner brilliant, harmonious, and 
airy. The Tarn, with its light and dark reflec- 
tions, comes well up to the foreground, and 























































































stretebes across to the base of the Pikes, the 
rocky and broken sides of which are described | 
in all their characteristic infinity of detail. | 
It is the best work that has been exhibited 

er this name. 
7 TT ‘The Receded Tide, Port du 
Moulin, Sark,’ J.G. Naisu. This is a large 
picture—a study of sea-side rocks, made out | 
with a patient elaboration which seems to have 
jamal or no crack nor crevice. But in looking 
at the work, the eye is immediately met by a 
quantity of blue syennite, or soap-stone, lying 
in the nearest section of the base, and vying in 
power with the blue of the e- This is an | 
unpalatable truth; we submit that the = 
would be improved by the omission of these | 
intensely blue fragments. The ss we | 
remember to have seen hitherto exhibited by | 
this artist, have been Nereids and Naiads. 

No. 163. ‘The Trysting Tree,’ C. J. Lewis. 
This tree is _~ - and casts a deep shade | 
beneath, where stands a young lady, who is | 
permitted by her ungallant lover to be the first 
at the place of meeting. The dispositions look 
in some degree artificial, but there is much 
sweetness in the manner of the execution. 

No 168. ‘The Passing Squall—the Reculvers 
and Margate in the distance,’ T. S. Rostys. 
These seaside “sisters” assist us at once to | 
recognise our whereabouts. The picture is | 
large, breezy, and full of movement. 

On the three screens in this room are hung 
upwards of a hundred pictures of a quality 
much superior to the minor works that have | 
in former years been so placed. Although | 
many of these fully merit a detailed description, | 
we cannot accord more than the briefest form 
of honourable mention to the following speci- 
alities:—No. 173, ‘The Church and Manor- 
house, Yaverland, Isle of Wight,’ W. Gray; | 
No. 181, ‘ Distant View of the Houses of | 
Parliament,’ T. J. Soren; No. 184, ‘ Vale of | 
Dedham, Essex,’ Mrs. W. Onrver; No. 185, | 
* Studies from Life—Spain,’ R. H. Mason, con- 
sisting of eight subjects, strictly and entirely 
national, and ath on out with the nicest elabo- 
ration; No. 192, ‘A Devonshire Maid,’ F. 
SMALLFIELD—a study of a head, the features of 


193, ‘In Richmond Park,’ T. J. Soren; No. 
196, ‘Westdale Head, from the foot of Stye 
Head Pass,’ Miss P. E. Fauzry; No. 198, 


noon Service in Summer Time ;’ No. 213, ‘A 
Sketch on the Sea-shore,’ W. Y. 


Green; No. 222, ‘Mrs. J. M. Stobart,’ Bett 
SmiTH—a portrait of much feminine beauty and 
sweetness ; No. 228,‘ Paul’s Wharf,’ J. Suear; 
No. 229, ‘ Valleys of Bedretto and the Ticino, 
from Airolo, Switzerland,’ G. P. Borce; No. 
232, ‘The Fisherman’s Threshold,’ J. Swaut- 
riety; No. 247, ‘A Welsh Farm,’ J. 
Wiyorretp; No. 251, ‘Approaching Foot- 


steps,’ Joun Pasmore; No. 252, ‘A Scene in | 


North Wales,’ Mrs. J. W. Brown; No. 254, 
‘Egyptian Hieroglyphics—a Fish out of Water,’ 
H. 5. Manxs: this “fish” is a genuine rustic, 
whom we find in the British Museum, vacantly 
wondering at the mysterious Egyptian relics; 


No, 255, ‘ The Rocky Bed of a Mountain Burn,’ | 


B. W. Leaver; No. 257, ‘The Bird-trap,’ C. 
Kosstren; No. 258, ‘ Berncastle, on the Mo- 
selle,’ Mrs. W. Otiver; No. 260, ‘ Near Great 
Meolse, Cheshire,’ E. Haroitr; No. 263 
‘The Lacemaker,’ H. Moore; No. 267, 
‘ Bridgegate Row, Chester,’ 8S. D. Swan. 
wreck ; No. 268,‘A Summer Concert,’ J. D. 
Wixorintp; No. 969, ‘A Study near Fon- 
tainebleau,’ Mons. Wacrez; No, 272, ‘A 
Sketch by the Way, F.W. Hummes. 


BECOND ROOM. 


No. 278. ‘Passing the Lock—Wi 3 
vo. 278. * *k-—Winter Sun- 
set, G. A. Wittiams. In this picture a prin- 


| for he 


| above the town. 


| These boats may not have been there: i 
| were not, the skill of the painter is the more 
! a he Ie | worthy of praise. 

which are brilliant, warm, and life-like; No. | 


-—_ 

| wooded background; extremely simple, 
F | graceful and feminine, and painted with great 
* Margaret,’ J. Bouvier, sen.; No. 205, ‘ After- | ; , % 


L Box ton ; | 
No. 214, ‘Portrait of Mrs. Hamilton,’ B. R. | 


D. | 
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cipal feature is the lock, whereon figures are 
busily employed breaking the ice to admit of 
the passage of the coming barge. The sun, 
red, and shorn of his beams, is about to sink 
beneath the horizon, and to this bright passage 
of the picture some figures stand by the lock in 
strong opposition. ‘The aspect of the scene is 
effectively wintry. 

No. 286. ‘Spring Time,’ J. Hayiar. A 
small but very elaborate study of a piece of 
wood scenery, in which the counsel of Nature 
has been earnestly solicited, but yet the result 
is in some degree flat. 

No. 288. ‘ Winking Tapers jointly peep high 
from my Lady’s Bower,’ J. E. Lauper, R.S.A. 
In this work is represented a lady seated, and 
looking thoughtfully through an open casement 
on the landscape below. It is night, and the 
rays of the moon light up her face with an 


| effect proportionately powerful, as all else in the 


icture is entirely subservient to this result. 
(he dress is modern, and so little departure is 
there from modern taste in the entire main- 
tenance of the subject, that the figure might 
almost be supposed to be a portrait. It is 


| altogether in elegant feeling. 


No. 289. ‘An Interior,’ Mons. Wacrez. 
Some Norman or Breton household—one dearold 
dirty apartment—all in all. But Mons. Wagrez 
is an epicure, not a vulgar don vivant, in colour, 

Vimits himself to a mere soupcon of red in 
the head-dress of the picturesque beldame, who 
sits, the life of the picture; ali else being kept 
down to a breadth uf dull and dusty middle tones. 

No. 303. ‘Early Morning on the Beach,’ 
E. C. Wittrams. This is ny picture, de- 
scribing a locality something like Hastings ; as, 
looking from the beach, a lofty cliff rises high 
But the proposition of the 
title is realised by the effect of the morning 
mist, which the sun has not yet effectually 
dispelled. The felicitous rendering of this phase, 
aided by the gradations, fainter and fainter, of 
the row of boats, displays a perfect knowledge 
of what is necessary to such a description. 

if they 


No. A 


a 
ut 


305. 
of a girl: a small figure, relieved | 


‘ Adeline,” H. C. Wuarte. 


purity and sweetness. 
No. 310. ‘The Old Road to the Mill,’ A. W. 
Wituams. This old road is a piece of rough 
bottom, without any remarkable points to re- 
commend it, save that it is furrowed by ruts, 
and broken up into those irregularities which 
are tolerable to no wayfarers save painters. 
But this artist is the St. Swithin—the most 
pluviose of painters. We are again under a 
weeping sky; it is impossible to walk into any 
of his freeholds without fear of getting wet. 
No. 316. ‘On the Dargle, Wicklow,’ E. 
Haroitr. A shallow stream, with low weed 
| banks, on which are celebrated all the rank 
| grasses and wild flowers of the Irish flora; but 
there is also a near screen of trees, that have 
about them an air of incontrovertible truth. 
No. 319. ‘Many Kiss the Child for the sake 
of the Nurse,” C. Dukes. A group more 
brilliant and delicate than anything we have of 
lute seen from the hands of this artist. It ma 
well be understood that besides the child there 
are but two persons—the “nurse” and a shep- 
a who pays her - —_ of a lover. The 
igures are judiciously brought together, espe- 
cially the mathes fel.” 4 gan 
No. 321. ‘A Young Monkey,’ C. Rossrrer. 
| A small and carefully finished picture, repre- 
| Senting a boy in a tree—charming in colour. 
No. 328. * Preparing for the Herring Season,’ 
| H. Moore. The subject consists of boats and 
| figures, with a section of coast scenery, a study 
| qualified by much substantial reality.” 





No. 329. ‘Entrance to the Gr 
Venice,’ W. Tetzin. The view is ris en 
a point abreast of the Salute and the Dogan 
looking up the canal. The picture has highly 
commendable qualities, but the innumerabl, 
versions of the subject in their endless succes. 
sion are most wearisome. 

No. 334. ‘Christ Betrayed,’ R. 8. Laupgr 
R.S.A. The composition is according to the 
text of St. John: “Judas then, having received 
a band of men and officers from the chief 
— and Pharisees, cometh thither with 

nterns and torches and weapons. Jesus 
therefore, knowing all things that should come 
upon him, went forth and said unto them, Whom 
seek ye? They answered him, Jesus of Naza- 
reth,” &e. This subject is frequently treated 
with an effect of torch-light; but here the 
torches are so subdued as to be superseded by 
the light of the moon, which falls effectually on 
the features of the disciples. The Saviour is 
the principal figure of the right-hand agroup- 
ment, wearing a yellow mantle over a red robe 
a compromise of Christian and classic drapery, 
with allusions to that which is, equally, modern 
Arabic and the costume of the days of Abraham. 
But the power of the work lies in its expres- 
sion, and that which is written in the features 
of Jesus is clearly, “ Nevertheless not my will, 
but thine be done :” the resignation to the ful- 
filment of the word is most impressively set 
forth. The features of Judas sufficiently de- 
clare that Satan has entered into him. The 
thirty pieces of silver are cast at his feet, and 
he stands in an agony of hopeless remorse ; but 
the figure is too heavy. Behind the Saviour 
are the eleven, whose heads in drawing and 
character are worthy of the highest eulogy. 
On the extreme left are the Pharisees and Jew- 
ish authorities ; and those who had fallen down 
lie also on the left, and, being in military garb, 
they look as if they had been slain in battle : 
this is the foible of the composition. It is 
the most ambitious work that the artist has 
ever produced: it is intense in expression and 
powerful in colour ; there is, perhaps, too much 
red, even according to the principle that red 
best supports red. The learning displayed in 
the lighting of these faces might silence the 
most fastidious critic, though the light in the 
sky could by no means illumine the features 
so strongly. We cannot help remarking that 
this artist always paints an effect when there 
is a possibility of introducing one. In this 
picture the eloquent discourse of perdition on 
the one side, and blessed resignation on the 
other, are enough. These capricious, beautiful 
lights and reflections are most captivating in 
the dramatic, the epic,—in anything,—but they 
are beneath the sacredness of the Righest tone 
of Christian Art. 

No. 34]. ‘A Summer’s Evening on_ the 
Thames,’ G. A. Wit1ams. Whether this be 
a reality or a composition, the character of the 
Thames is strictly maintained. The picture is 
closed on the left by trees, but on the right 
opens to a distance, which is painted with a 
sense of justice to our atmospheric phenomena. 

No. 349. ‘ Village Coquettes,’ C. RossiTER. 
These are two girls, who are drawing water at a 
roadside fountain, and in company with whom 
is a rustic youth, who seems abashed by their 
repartee. ‘But the work is a proposition of 
colour, in which it is strikingly forcible. 

No. 352. ‘An Old Bridge, near Wales,’ F 
W. Hurtmer. The bridge is but an insignificant 
quantity in the view, the interest being centered 
in the dark and deep rock-enclosed pool, which 
constitutes the picture—a most romantic spot 
screened on both sides by dense masses of sum- 
mer foliage. The old bridge—a ruin festooned 
with creeping plants—spans a water-course 
now dry. 

No. 356. ‘A Rustic Group, Bett Smita. 
The composition presents a mother and her two 
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children; the former seated on a piece of rock, 
holding on her knee the younger of the latter. 
The elder stands by her side. The group is 
relieved by a background of trees, and the 
whole is distinguished by much sweetness of 
colour. No. 369, ‘The Expectant,’ is by the 
same artist. It is a single figure—that of a 
lady, who is seated in a contemplative attitude. 
This figure, in its conception and maintenance, 
embodies a very elegant sentiment. 

No. 370. ‘Pastime,’ J. H. Devt. A small 
picture showing very skilful imitations of tex- 
tures and surfaces, as of thatch, wood, and 
other material. Of the pastime all that we 
can see is a boy feeding a blackbird. 

No. 371. ‘Vale of Dolwyddelan,’ H. C. 
Wuaite. We confess we know not this name, 
though its bearer presents himself here an 
artist of some taste and experience, exercising 
an independence of manner which he seems to 
have learnt in the school of nature. He is 
most tenacious in his foreground of every idle 
weed and rolling stone; but these are made a 
most important part of the picture. The gra- 
dations are charmingly felt, still the parts and 
objects are not sufficiently defined, a defect 
which will make it look feeble by the side of 
works more decidedly painted. 

No. 372. ‘Tenderedorf, from Andernach, on 
the Rhine,’ J. A. Hammerstey. A very 
sparkling picture, characteristically descriptive 
of Rhine scenery. 

No. 383. ‘A Windfall,’ J.D. Watson. A 
little girl carrying, with difficulty, a large piece 
of wood. It is very carefully executed. 

No. 385. ‘ Tartuffe at Supper,’ W. M. Eetey. 
The sketch, we think, fora coum icture, which 
has, we believe, been exhibited elsewhere. It 
is an embodiment of Dorine’s description of his 
having devoured two partridges and half a leg 
of mutton hashed, whereon Orgon exclaims, 
“Le pauvre homme !” 

No. 389. ‘A Mountain Stream, Westmore- 
land,’ T. C. Dispix. A large picture present- 
ing a view of a waterfall, which, with the co- 
incident rocks and trees, is painted with har- 
mony of colour and firmness of touch. 

No. 393. ‘ Where the Mosses Thrive,’ B. W. 
Leaver. A scant stream flowing over a rocky 
bed shaded by a most attractive combination of 
branches and foliage, painted in strict reference 
to the reality. 


THIRD ROOM. 


No. 395. ‘Just Struck on the Goodwin 
Sands,’ W. E. Bates. The unfortunate ship 
has heeled over on her beam-ends. The de- 
scription is clearly that of a ship that has struck 
on a hidden shoal ; her sails are in disorder, and 
her weather side is lashed by the dark and 
sullen sea. It is a broad and effective composi- 
tion. Nos. 404 and 405—the former, ‘On the 
Maes, near Dort,’ and the latter, ‘On Yarmouth 
Beach’—are also productions of much merit 
by the same painter. 

No. 412. ‘In Search of Food,’ H. L. Roure. 
This is a leash of pheasants, a cock and two 
hens. They come out in strong relief, the 
ground being covered with snow. The move- 
ment of the birds is life-like. 

No. 414. ‘Langdale from the Pikes, West- 
moreland—Windermere, and Lancaster Sands 
in the distance,’ ‘I. C. Disprn. This picture 
deals with certain of the grandest features of 
the lake district. It would be difficult to select 
a — more favourable to poetic treatment : 
this the artist has felt, but in realising his sen- 
timent he has in nowise transgressed the con- 
ditions of nature—the prevalence of mist and 
the clouds on the hill-side being natural fea- 
tures of this class of subject. e glimpse of 
distance seems to carry the eye over to Meve- 
cainbe Bay. 

No. 425. ‘Wicklow Bridge—Irish Coast,’ 
E. Hares. It is low wake: and the eye is 





carried up the river to the distant bridge, 
although attracted by a brig, the prominent 
object of the picture, they on the shingle. 
It is a sparkling and otherwise effective work. 

No. 437. ‘A Picnic, Belvoir Castle,’ D. Pas- 
MORE. In the foreground of this composition 
a various throng is dispersed in parties, and 
occupied according to the best spirit of the 
title. We have rarely seen a painted picnic 
without some mischievous vulgarism or imper- 
tinent affectation, which has destroyed the tone 
of the thing; but the painter has succeeded 
in veiling any objectionable association, if such 
there be, in this numerous assembly. It is 
really a tasteful composition, very carefully 
painted throughout. 

No. 440. ‘ Young Mariners,’ Henry Moore. 
An eccentric piece of composition, the local 
material being a sea or river wall, with an 
almost perpendicular descent of steps, on which 
we find some boys intent on sailing their mimic 
craft. The wall, steps, and other incident, are 
palpable realities. 

No. 446. ‘The Head of Loch Lomond, look- 
ing towards Glen Falloch,’ James Pert. The 
artist has been extremely fortunate in his sub- 
ject, and he has done it ample justice. Time 
was when anything so green as this would 
have stamped its author a madman ; but happily 
now there is some toleration for those who 
venture to see things as they are. This is 
more felicitously harmonised than the ante- 
cedent work by the same artist. We look 
from the hill-side, rich with all its garniture of 
grasses and wild-flowers, down upon the loch 
and the opposite crags, which rise into moun- 
tains that aspire to the clouds; and on the left 
the eye travels up the glen, and we wonder the 
while whether the laird of that Lk mingles 
any taste for the picturesque with his reverence 
for that dish of Fishes, immortal cock-a-leekie. 
But it is a charming picture, full of that kind 
of truth which at once brings us face to face 
with nature. 

No. 449. ‘Gethsemane,’ J. E. Lauper, 
R.S.A. The subject is the agony in the gar- 
den : “And he kneeled down and prayed, saying, 
Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup 
from me: nevertheless not my will, but thine 
be done. And there appeared an angel unto 
him from heaven, strengthening him.” The 
Saviour is in the act of prayer, and the angel 

laces his hands upon him as if to raise him. 
Ve sce perfectly the face of the angel; but the 
features of Jesus are sunk in shade, and be- 
tween these heads the artist invites the spec- 
tator to judge. Although so little of the face 
of the Saviour is visible, it must be conceded 
that there is written there an utter abandon- 
ment to the will of the Father; but even with- 
out this, the bowed, nay, almost prostrate atti- 
tude of the figure, speaks forth in terms of the 
most touching eloquence. As the picture 
acquires age, the pose will perhaps be all that 
will remain visible of the figure, for so deeply 
are the features glazed that the detail must 
soon be lost. 

No. 458. ‘The Lesson in Embroidery,’ M. 
J. Lawxess. The lesson is given by a nun to 
two girls. The figures are circumstanced in a 
very carefully-painted composition, resembling 
the interior of a nunnery. 5 

No. 461. ‘ Temptation,’ B. W. Leaver. We 
are placed here at the garden-gate of an old 
house, which is announced “ to be let or sold.” 
It has been so long untenanted, that a portion 
of the thatch is torn off; but the fruit trees, 
faithful to the returning summer, celebrate 
the season with an abundant crop, whereby an 
idle boy, who stands gazing through ~~ 
gate, may be supposed to be tempted. The 
variety of foliage is painted with unexception- 
able truth. 

No. 465. ‘Repose,’ Cartes Dukes. A 
fisherman’s wife is here seated, nursing her 








sleeping child at the door of her cottage. The 
7 is admirably adjusted in reference 
to the figure; and the whole is firmly drawn, 
aud coloured in good taste. 

No. 468. ‘ Lyn Idwal,’ H.C. Waarre. There 
is but little subject here, but of what there is 
the most has been made. It shows simply a 
section of the lake, closed in by rugged walls 
of everlasting rock. But the sun shines there : 
this is an error; the sentiment of such a place is 
that of a melancholy solitude, wherein no sun- 
beam ever shone. ‘The life of the place is a 
small society of crows, that have visited the 
shores of the lake with a view to a repast. 
But the artist has perhaps accomplis’ied his in- 
tention ; the rocks, with their me sy and the 
nearer sections, with their stones and herbage, 
are perfectly made out. 

No. 472. ‘Fish and Game,’ H. L. Rotre. 
These are a gilse and trout, a mallard, phea- 
sant, &c., allrendered with great natural truth. 

vo. 476. ‘ Importance,’ James Hayiiar. 
A small picture of a child,—a boy, wrapped up 
for a winter walk. The stippling of the face is 
very neat. 

No. 477. ‘ Waiting for a Job,’ H. Stacey 
Marks. A small study of a navvy, he may 
be, relieved by a brick wail, all as elaborately 
wrought out as a miniature. 

No. 479. ‘Day-Dreams,’ J. B. Burorss. 
The conception is embodied in a girl with a 
guitar. She is presented in profile, in an atti- 
tude of which the point is not very clear, but 
the head is qualified by infinite sweetness. 

No. 480. ‘The Anio, near Subiaco,’ R. 8. 
Lavper, R.S.A. A small picture, dark, and 
not exactly Poussin-like, but the record of an 
impression of some one of those whom we 
plave among the old masters. 

No. 481. ‘ The Dream after the Masked Ball,’ 
J. A. Fitzgrrnatp— 


* We are such stuff as dreams are made of, 
And our little life is rounded with a sleep. 


The dreamer is a young lady, who has cast 
herself on her couch, while yet dressed. Her 
dream conjures up gnomes, elves, a 
and representatives of all the populations 
of “faerie; but the chief incident of the 
vision has reference to a dame and cavalier, 
who represent herself and him on whom her 
thoughts most dwell. The vein of ideality per- 
vading the work is equalled only by its colour 
and neat execution. 

No. 485. ‘ Waiting for the Ice-Carts,’ F. 
Smaturietp. Principally a standing figure, 
with an ice-paddle over his shoulder: small— 
a miniature of exquisite finish. 

No. 498. ‘Queen Mary’s Closet, adjoining 
her Bedchamber, Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, 
8. D. Swansreck. ‘This is the room in which 
Rizzio was slain: it is very like the place, and, 
with the exception of one or two qualifications 
by the artist, remains nearly, we are told, as 
Queen Mary left it. The wainscots and other 
surfaces are most happily imitated. 

No. 503. ‘Monte Cenere and the Valley of 
the Ticino, looking towards Bellinzona,’ Jon 
Bett. So full of picturesque material as to 
look almost like a redundant composition ; but 
we believe that the work faithfuliy pictures the 
district comprehending the northern extremity 
of the Lago Maggiore, and the Convent of the 
Madonna del Sasso, above Locarno, the birth- 
place of Luini, the pupil of Leonardo da Vinci, 
who is introduced to us here painting from 
figures in the open air. 

No. 507. ‘Resting by the Way,’ J. O. 
Banks. A well-executed study of a girl with 
a water-jar. 

No. 510. ‘Autumn,’ Srpwey R. Percy. In 
the colouring employed in this work there is a 
reat power of descriptive language—its mellow 
varmonies are not an exaggerated imitation of 
the dress in which Nature appears to us at 
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this season,—the painter listens to his best 


a f richest dyes 
ad a beaker full of richest dy 
—— new glories on the autumn woods. 
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EXHIBITION 


IN 


THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


No. 513. ‘The Land’s End, Cornwall,’ J. 5. | Tur agreeable and convenient little exhibition-room 


Rows. This is a large picture, containing, as 
4 principal quantity, on the right of the compo- 
sition, masses of those rocks for which the 
coast of Cornwall is remarkable ; the left opens 


to the sea, which a tempest rolls in, in volumes | 


that only such ramparts could resist. A gal- 


lant ship is cast on the rocks ; some of the crew | 


have already perished, others can have no a 
of rescue—such is the story. Passages of the 
work are, of course, skilfully rendered, but as a 
whole it wants effect. 

No. 514. ‘ Evening—a Farm at Wargrave,’ 
W. 8. Rose. Simply a farm-house, trees, a 
pond, and minor accessories, brought together 
with infinite sweetness. 

No. 515. * Boats off Grays, Essex,’ J. Mea- 
pows, sen. 
in-shore craft, executed in a manner that shows 
knowledge of this class of subject. 

No. 517. ‘Rue de l’Horloge, Auxerre, 
France,’ J. 8. Woop. To these commonplace 
buildings much interest is given by the colour 
and effect under which they are introduced. 
The two following numbers, respectively en- 
titled —‘ Rue au Change, Rouen,’ and ‘ Portrait 
de la Cour, Auxerre,’ are by the same artist, 
and partake of the same good qualities. 

No. 52). ‘A Rustic Child,’ J. D. Watson. 
A study of a little boy: the head is a good 
subject, and has received justice in its delinea- 
tion here; but it is to be regretted that the 
figure does not come at all forward from the 
background. 

No. 528. ‘The Pet,’ J. O. Bawxs. The 
favourite is a kitten, which a girl is fondling 
while it laps some milk. The figure, and the 
portion of the interior in which it is cireum- 
stanced, are made out with much precision. 

No. 532. ‘The Landlady’s Daughter,’ J. 
Bowxes. She is introduced in profile—a small 
figure, carrying a jug on a tray; her yellow 
gown and quilted petticoat are most successfully 
dealt with—a very agreeable little picture. 

No. 536. ‘ Hawthorn Gathering,’ C. J. 
Lewis. This seems to be a small version of 
the picture in the British Institution. 


No. 537. ‘The Secret Witness,’ D. Pasmore. | 


The force and interest of this picture lie in the 
description of the ancient apartment in which 
we find the “secret witness”—a woman 
standing behind a lady who is deeply engaged 
in penning an epistle. The design of the room, 
and its ancient appointments and furniture, 


and the manner in which they are painted, are 


worthy of all praise. 

No. 540, ‘Nesters,’ J. H. Dew. 
is applied to two boys who have taken a nest 
with young birds, which are gaping to be fed. 
The subject is not agreeable, but the utmost 
diligence has been used in working it out. 

No. 543. ‘Painting from Nature out-of. 
doors,’ J. Montox. We sce here an artist 


who has sat down in some remote village, before 


a clean canvas, to work his will on the sur- 
rounding objects ; but he is at once hemmed in 


by the rude natives, who look upon hith with | 
the same curiosity that the Brobdignagians sur- | 


veyed Gulliver. There is much pleasantry in the 
anecdote, but the manner wants refinement. 
ear by year, we have watched the progress 


of this institution with much interest, and each | her bridal dress. The picture is the property of the 


year we have had something favourable to say 
of it 1 
must not be judged by the merits of the mass 
: pilgrims who may once hang up here their 
yturred and blotted insignia, on their way to 


7 } 
that gulf of oblivion which has already closed 
over countless masse 


The title 


in Pall Mall, known as the French Gallery, has 
been lately occupied by a highly interesting group 


| of works of Art, which has been formed there by 


Messrs. Colnaghi. The particular object of this 
exhibition has been to submit to the public three 
pictures, from which engravings have just been 
published, or are now in preparation, by the able 
and enterprising firm that we have named. This 
practice of introducing an engraving by exhibiting 


| the picture of which it is the popular translation is 


becoming general, as well in our provincial cities 


| and towns as in the metropolis; and we can readily 
| understand upon what principles such a practice 





| that attracted the 





Yet the real value of the exhibition | 


s of mediocrity, but as a 


should secure the public favour. People like to see 
the pictures which live again in engravings ; they 
like to compare the engraving with the original, and 


yr | tl the engraving attains to a peculiar interest 
A composition of coasters ni 8 pe 


through the power of association. Besides, in 
London, it is always a boon to be able to study a 
good picture without the glare, and crowding, and 
excitement of a regular exhibition ; and in the pro- 
vinces good pictures, which have achieved a metro- 
politan reputation, are sure to command the wel- 
come that is ever afforded to strangers of distinction. 

Messrs. Colnaghi’s present exhibition has been 
decidedly popular; and its popularity was well 
deserved. Of the three pictures exhibited, the first 
attention was Winterhalter’s 
great portrait-group of the Empress of the French, 
surrounded by the ladies of her court, that was 
painted for the Paris Exhibition, of which it formed 
at once a principal attraction and a distinguished 
ornament. ‘The imperial lady, with her attendants, 
are seated in the open air, in a garden, beneath noble 
trees, and they are chiefly occupied with forming 
bouquets of flowers. The figures, nine in number, 
are of life-size, and they have been painted with 
singular felicity. The pensive, yet most expressive 
beauty of the Empress is admirably rendered ; the 
varied expression of the other ladies is no less 
happily conveyed, aud the whole group is distin- 
guished by that life-like ease and movement which, 
when combined with consistent repose, constitute a 
great picture. The costumes, perhaps, are too 
much elaborated, and their details too clearly de- 
fined, and somewhat too dramatic in their treatment ; 
but these are faults which might have been expected. 
The want of that subtle rendering of the atmosphere 
which tones down sharpness of outline, without in 
the slightest degree tampering with the most miuute 
fidelity, is more to be regretted ; and the thinness of 
the colouring, a characteristic of the artist, is 
seriously felt. But whatever drawbacks there may 


| be from the perfection of the picture, the large 


lithograph after it by Noél Leon must be pronounced 
the most perfect production of its class that we have 
ever seen. It is the very highest effort that litho- 
graphy can achieve. True to the picture, it is 
itself an independent creation. This lithograph is 
exhibited both as it leaves the stone and coloured. 


| The colouring, executed in Paris, is very clever, but 


we prefer the lithograph pure and simple. his fine 


| engraving will be sure to command an extended sale 
| in this country; and its reception amongst us will 

not fail, we trust, to be regarded as a graceful | 
expression of our goodwill towards both the French | 


people and the Emperor Louis Napoleon. Let us 
not omit to notice the agreeable circumstance that 
one of the fairest ornaments of the group is a lady 
who, by birth, is a countrywoman of our own—the 
beautiful and wealthy Marchioness de las Marismas 
once Miss Macdonald. 

The second picture, by the same artist, is a three- 
quarter-length portrait of our own Princess Royal, in 


Queen, and it has been most graciously lent by Her 
Majesty for exhibition. The likeness of the royal 
bride is excellent, though the whole figure is cast in 
somewhat too mature a mould. The colouring, how- 


| ever, is far from being agreeable—the dress is the 
coldest grey, and the flesh-tiuts vary but little from 


a uniformly dull and heavy red. The engraving, in 





because it conveys so pleasing an ima 
daughter of England. . Seen 

Mr. Barker completes the group with his large 
picture of the Evacuation of Kars. The mountain 
scenery, the distant city, the costumes, and all the 
details of the weapons and other accessories have 
been studied with the most patient carefulness, under 
the personal superintendence and direction of Dr 
Sandwith, with whose name the memorable defence 
of Kars will always be most honourably associated, 
The result is, that the most exact fidelity has been 
obtained throughout the work, which is of large size, 
The composition and treatment of the subject are 
truly admirable. ‘‘ Williams Pasha,” that “no end 
of a man,” as the Turks characteristically styled 
him, rides slowly with his officers from the scene of 
his noble and enduring gallantry: around him are 
groups of the citizens and mountaineers, with some 
Turkish officers and soldiers. No one can fail to 
feel the sentiment of the whole at the first glance. 
And, as you gaze upon the canvas, and study each 
face and figure, the vivid and feeling truthfulness of 
historical art tells powerfully upon the mind. The 
picture also is as good as it is truthful: we know 
no higher commendation. This fine work is to be 
forthwith engraved on a large scale. 

A copy of the etching from the plate of Mr. 
Barker’s “ Allied Generals before Sebastopol” was 
also exhibited, and it promises well. 

Messrs. Colnaghi have, in addition to the foregoing 
works, placed in the room copies of a very interesting 
photograph of the Royal Family at Osborne, and of 
another photograph of the Bridesmaids of the 
Princess Royal. Copies of both are for sale. We 
can understand the public desiring to possess the 
former, but our respect for the Priucess Royal, and 
our warm regard for bridesmaids in general, and for 
these bridesmaids in particular, prevent our saying 
more about the second photograph than that we 
rejoice to know that but few copies of it have been 
sought for. It is indeed an unfortunate mistake, 
and the sooner it is withdrawn the greater the 
compliment, both to royal bride and noble maidens. 


> 


CITY FINE-ART GALLERY. 


Wiruourt the assistance either of Captain Fowke him- 
self, or of his useful little treatise on the construction 
and arrangement of picture galleries, Messrs. Leg- 
gait, the well-known printsellers, have succeeded in 
producing, near their own establishment in Cornhill, 
a gallery for the exhibition of works of Art, which 
will endure the test of the most rigid criticism. 
The gallery which, after passing through a strangely 
diversified career, has at length attained to its proper 
application, measures sixty feet in length and thirty 
feet in width, and in height it is twenty feet from the 
floor to the cornice. ‘The light is admitted from 
above through ground glass, which is so arranged 
as to form a low-arched vault that covers the 
greater part of the area of the gallery. Two 
clusters of sun-light gas-burners provide an arti- 
ficial light of the most appropriate character ; and 
both the artificial and the natural light is so happily 
suffused throughout the gallery that, hang a picture 
where you will, it is sure to be in a good light. 
The combination of the gas with the afternoon 
daylight produces a rich glow of apparent sunshine, 
that tells upon the works of Art with a traly splendid 
effect. The same judicious care that has formed 
the glass vaulting so successfully, has extended its 
action to every detail in the arrangements and 
fittings of the gallery. The system of ventilation, 
the purple-crimson hue and the consistent pattern of 
the paper that covers the walls, the colour of the 
draperies that divide the gallery into two principal 
compartments and are adjusted about some of the 
pictures, aud the agroupment of the works that are 
exhibited—all alike demand from us a strong ¢%- 
pression of unqualified approbation. Most cor- 
dially do we congratulate the city on the acquisition 
of so admirable a Fine-Art gallery; and most heartily 
do we rejoice to know that the spirited projectors of 
this gallery are already beginning to learn that their 
pictures now 














a enterprise is duly appreciated. The . 
seeuiiie | the ine manner, by Cousens, is worthy of that | being exhibited are chiefly the works of French 
distinguished artist, and it will find a place in collec- 


rr dit will fin artists, and the greater number of them are old and 
tons no less from its intrinsic excellence than | much-valued friends. 
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where all may claim ee 
ciuzenship, : n the rights of 
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THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 


FROM ITS RISE JO ITS FALL. 





BY MR. AND MRS. S. C, HALL. 





Part XVI. 


roM the “Maze,” at Hampton Court, we cross 
over the Kingston Road into Bushy Park, pass- 
ing through a cluster of hotels, lodging-houses, 
and private residences. Famous are the horse- 
chestnuts and thorn-trees of Bushy, but their 
fame has done them no more than justice. 
The thorns are supposed to have given its name to 
the park. The fern here is picturesque, and the deer 
abound on every side. Some of them are very tame ; 
so much so, that they will even eat from the hands 
of visitors who, in the summer season, assemble for 
a sylvan repast beneath the trees. There is a public 







foot-path promises a delightful walk to the pedestrian. Opposite 
fountain, which stands in the midst of a large circular piece of 


The lodge and the stables of Bushy are separate buildings, and 
thongh rather extensive, they do not claim any special notice,— 


except, indeed, to state that the former was the favourite residence | 


| of William IV. and good Queen Adelaide. 


} Bushy Park must be regarded as forming an integral part of the | 
Having traversed its pathways, | 
and rested in the shade of its trees, we retrace our steps to the palace, and return- | 


royal domain of Hampton Court. 


ing through its courts to the river where our boat awaits us, we set forth on 
our voyage downward. The first object that attracts our notice is the junction 
of the “silent Mole” with the waters of the Thames, This tributary, itself 


produced by the union of a numerous series of small streams and brooks, some | 


of which rise in Sussex and others in Surrey, assumes the importance of a 
river near Reigate, in the latter county, from whence its course lies in a north- 
westerly direction. Winding amidst the lovely scenery of central Surrey, the 
Mole flows on past Dorking, Leatherhead, and Cobham ; and then, taking its 
leave of bold hills and rich woods and ancestral mansions, it hastens through 
the flat region of the Moulseys towards the Thames. Much has been written, 
both in poetry and prose, upon the Mole, and many are the landscapes that 
other artists besides Witherington have painted near its tranquil waters. As 
late as the times of the lordly builder of Hampton Court known as the 
“ Emlay,” this river has both changed its name and acquired its celebrity, from 
the singular circumstances that attend its career in the neighbourhood of 
Box Hill and Norbury Park. Here the bed of the stream is composed of a 
very porous earth, in which, at some little depth below the surface, many 
cavernous hollows are supposed to have been formed. In ordinary seasons the 
supply of water is sufficient, as well to till these hidden récesses as to maintain 
the stream itself at its ordinary level: not so, however, in any time of drought ; 
then the stream fails, and for some distance the channel is dry, with the excep- 
tion of here and there a standing pool. Near the bridge at Thorncroft the 
ground again becomes solid, and here accordingly the exhausted river rises in 
a strong spring, and resumes its original condition. As it will be readily 
supposed, this singular interruption to the ~ourse of the Mole gave rice, at 
early periods, to a variety of marvellous legends. Old Camden does not fail 
to give his version of the wonder, and, according to him, the Mole at Box Hill 
absolutely leaves the surface of the earth for a while in ordcr to traverse a dark 
and subterraneous channel, arched out for its reception, and for some hidden 
purpose, by the great engineer, Nature. We may add, that at Wey-pool, in 
the “*porous”’ region, the river has hollowed out a basin about thirty feet in 
diameter, in which the evrious process of its absorption may be observed. 
Having passed the confluence of the Mole with the Thames, our boat 
sweeps by the palace gardens, and we glide swiftly along between the Home 
Park and the pretty village of Thames Ditton. Once again we find ourselves 
amidst a flotilla of punts, and great is the amount of serious fishing that we 
observe to be going on. On our right some small willow-bearing islands 


drive across the park to Teddington, and more than one | 
the principal entrance, in the great avenue, is the “ Diana” | 


water, and exercises its vocation after a very agreeable manner. | 


memory recalls to us a day we cannot soon forget: it was passed in a punt 
with Theodore Hook—a lover of the gentle art, as many have been to 
whom “society” and the gaieties of life were necessities. Hook was in 
strong health at that time—it was in the year 1834; the fountain of his wit 
was in full and uninterrupted flow; it is not. difficult to imagine, therefore, 
the stores of incident and humour, that were o up betweea the first cast 
of the plummet into the stream, and the winding up of the reel when the 
declining light gave notice that refreshment was provided at “ the Swan.” * 

As a fishing station, Ditton has lost some of its ancient fame; and the inn 
had fallen also from its “high estate:” latterly, however, it has been con- 
siderably “brushed up;” the landlord and landlady seem very attentive to 








attract our notice, and we learn that these are spots famous in the history of | 


Thames picnic parties—so famous, indeed, that during the summer season 
they vie with Pushy Park itself as the scene of much happy and harmless 


enjoyment of this description. We pass the islands, and land on the Surrey | 
bank of the river, with the view of improving our acquaintance with Ditton. | 


In the Domesday Book it is stated that “ Wadard holds of the Bishop (of 
Bayeux) Ditone, in the hundred of Kingstone ;” and it included the rich manors 
of Cleygate and Weston—the former belonging to the abbots of Westminster, 
the latter to the nuns of Barking. The church is “of remote origin, but has 
been greatly altered at different times, and enlarged by additional erections.” 
It contains some remarkable tombs and brasses, most of them of a late period. 
Our print exhibits the long famous inn, “THe Swan ;” the stately mansion— 
“ Boyle Farm ”’—being the residence of Lord St. Leonards. “The Swan” is, as 
we have said, “ famous,” but only in the records of the angler: time out of mind, 
Thames Ditton has been in favour with the p»nt-fisher, not alune because sport 
was always abundant there,—its pretty aits, close beds of rushes, and overbang- 
ing osiers being nurseries of fish,—but because the river is ially charming 
“ hereabouts,” and there are many associations eonnected with the fair scenery 
that greatly augment its interest to those who enjoy the recreation of the 
“contemplative man.” All anglers, therefore, are familiar with the pleasures 





to be found in this qniet and attractive nook of the Thames. Our own 






erection the gateh yetr 





THE SWAN AT DITTON. 


their guests; the rooms are remarkably clean and neatly furnished, and anglers 
may again enjoy there the quiet comfort which ought to succeed a day of plea- 
sant toil.t Moreover, there are several good and experienced fishermen at 
Ditton ; and punts as well as row-boats may be generally obtained. 

There is little to attract the voyager between Ditton and Kingston; the 
banks of the river are on both sides low, generally bordered with rushes, with 
occasional aits, on which grow the “sallys” which supply so many of the 
basket-makers of London. We have therefore leisure here to consider some 
of the wild flowers of the water, of which we shall soon lose sight, for we are 
approaching the “roads,” from which they have been driven by the “higher 
state of cultivation.” 


* On that occasion Mr. Hook produced some lines, which we believe are little known, 
and were not published with his name; we therefore reprint them from the New Monthly 
Magazine (then edited by Mr. 8. C. Hall) for July, 1834, in which they were printed. 
They were composed in the punt, and afterwards written down: it is needless to refer to 
Mr. Hook's wonderful facility in improvising verse. 


For though no subjects might arise 
To exercise my wit on, 

From morn till night I'd feast my eyes 
By gazing at sweet Drrron. 


* When sultry suns and dusty streets 

Proclaim town's winter season, 

And rural scenes and cool retreats 
Sound something like high treason— 

I steal away to shades serene, 
Which yet no bard has hit on, 

And change the bust!ing, heartless scene 
For quietude and Ditto. 


“ Here lawyers, free from legal toils, 

And peers, released from duty, 

Enjoy at once kind Nature's smiles, 
And eke the smiles of beauty ; 

Beauty with talent brightly graced, 
Whose name must not be written, 

The idol of the fane, is placed 
Within the shades of Dirroy. 


“ Let lofty mansions great men keep— 

I have no wish to rob ‘em— 

Not courtly Claremont, Esher's steep, 
Nor Squire Combe's at Cobham. 

Sir Hobh has a jon rare, 
A large red house, at Whitton, 

But Cam with Thames I can't compare, 
Nor Whitton class with Drrroy. 


* I'd rather live, like General Moore, 
In one of the pavilions 
Which stand upon the other shore, 
Than be the king of millions ; 


t two miles from Thames Ditton; but those who voyage the Thames 
wilt 4 ae ae to this village, charming for its scenery, and deeply interesting 
from its associations, It was anciently named Aisele (so in Domesday), Aissela, and 
Ashal. William Waynfleet, who held the see of Winchester from 1447 to 1446, built a 
stately mansion of red brick on the borders of the Mole, and it became the episcopal 
residence. It was repaired and ere! rebuilt by Cardinal Wolsey; and of this 

t ins, a striking object on the ee bee Dv wna t ~~. 
is also Claremont, so sadly connected with t tistory of the 
eS eet ~ died here on the 6th November, 1#17. It is now the property of 


* The mighty queen whom Cydnus bore, 

In gold and purple floated, 

But happier 1, when near this shore, 
Although more hambly boated. 

Give me a punt, a rod, a line, 
A snug arm-chair to sit on, 

Some well-iced punch, and weather fine, 
And let me fish at Drrroy, 


* The ‘Swan,’ snug inn, gocd fare affords 

As table e'er was put on, 

And worthier quite of loftier boards 
Its poultry, fish, and mutton: 

And while sound wine mine host supplies, 
With beer of Meux or Tritton, 

Mine hostess, with her bright blue eyes, 
Invites to stay at Dirron. 


* Here, in a placid waking dream, 

I'm free from worldly troubles, 

Calm as the rippling silver stream 

> ‘That in the sunshine bubbles ; 

And when sweet Eden's blissful bowers 
Some abler bard has writ on, 

Despairing to transcend his powers, 
I'l ditte say for Drrrox.” 








his Majesty the King of the Belgians. Here too resided the unhappy Lord Clive, of 
whom parliament pro 
country.” ‘The house 


LS many years in a small cottage in the village. At Thames Ditton, 


too, William and Mary Howitt lived in one of the many pretty end graceful “ home 
dwellings ” that abound in this vicinity. 


nounced that he rendered “ great and important service to his 
is plain, but the grounds are exceedingly beautiful, and are kept 
In the church at Esher are interred Anna Maria Porter and her 
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The neighbourhood from Staines to Twickenham is rich in aquatic vegeta- 
tion, both as regards the number of species and the prodigal luxuriance of 
their growth ; in one small still pool, a few yards in extent, intercepted from | 


stream by a narrow strip of beach, we found in flower at one time speci- 
os of the noble White and the Yellow Water-lilies, the beautiful Fringed 
Villarsia, or Yellow Buckbean, the 


blossom, the Purple and the Yellow 
foliage of the Water dock, Wild Teasel, Reeds, and many of the minor or less 


remarkable species that create the wealth of a river Flora. It was delightful 
to the eye and mind of the poet, painter, botanist, or the simple lover of nature. 
Several of these plants we have already pictured as they have occurred in the 


course of our tour; we may here describe two or three not hitherto noticed. 


YELLOW WATER-LILY. 


The Yellow Water-lily (Nuphar lutea), which is so constantly found in com- 

ny with its fairer sister, the White Lily, though indeed it cannot rival the 
atter in size and beauty, produces by its contrast of colour a charming effect. 
These two together stud the river with silver and gold, giving an almost 
tropical laxuriance to the still nooks which are their favourite haunts, and 
where they develop themselves in full glory. The structure of the Yellow Lily 
is extremely carious on a close examination, which shows a very complicated 
and ornamental arrangement of the interior parts round a central object, the 
seed-vessel, which in shape bears a resemblance to a flagon or bottle; and 
this circumstance, in conjunction with the flower emitting a decidedly spirituous 
odour, has given rise to its having received, in the provinces, the Baccha- 
nalian cognomen of “ Brandy-bottle.” 


YELLOW BUCKBIAN 


There is another yellow flower that, at a little distance, bears a close resem- 
blance to the last, but, on a nearer inspection, is found to be very distinct : 
this is the Vi//arsia nymphoides, or 

Yellow Buckbean, generally spoken of 

by botanists as a great rarity: it may 


probably be so in most localities, for we | 
have never met with it excepting in the | 
lhames from Windsor downwards, where | 


m some parts we found it growing in 
rich profusion, The leaves are very like 
those of the Water-lily in shape and 
texture, though smaller; and they float 
in a similar way on the surface of the 
water, above which rise the bright yellow 


blossoms, of a graceful contour; the | 
al ; ; 
petals being edged with a delicately-cut | 


fringe, which gives to the flower a pecu- 


liar elegance. This is one of the nume- 


rous native “aquatics” that are worthy 


of cultivation by every possessor of an | 
ornamental water; or it might be easily | 
growu within the limits of an indoor | 
tank or aquarium, the culture being ex- 


tremely easy. 
What a striking appearance the Wild 
Teasel (Dipsacus sylvestris) makes, rear- 
ing its erect form above the humbler 
WILS Teasre herbage, and crowned with those curious 


bristling head ch, i 
ete we g heads which, in the carly part 
year, are clothed with diminutive lilac flowers, and later in the A ea 


form th ) T 
we receptacle of the seeds. This handsome plant is interesting also as 





being closely allied to the Fuller’s Teasel, so largely employed in the P i 
tion of woollen cloths,—if, indeed, the two plants are not, as some or arwe 
suppose, varieties of the same species modified by cultivation and difference of 


| soil, which in one develops the delicate hooks to which the Faller’s Teasel 


owes its efficacy, and for which no artificial substitute has yet been found. It 


delicate Frogbit, the Arrow-head in fine | appears the heads are fixed on to the circumference of a large broad wheel, 


Loosestrife ; and on the bank the fine bold | 


which is set in motion, and the cloth is held against them till the action of 
the crooked awns has sufficiently raised the nap. The Teasel is of sufficient 
commercial importance to be cultivated in fields as a regular crop in the west 
of England, and also in some parts of Essex, but especially in Yorkshire—that 
county having of Jate years taken the lead in the manufacture of woollen 
cloths. 

Among the insect tribes, too, we meet with a variety of interesting objects, the 
water-side vegetation being a favourite 
haunt of numerous species, who there 
find abundance of food and shelter: 
many have presented themselves to our 
notice during our rambles; but want of 
space has prevented our figuring or de- 
scribing more than a very small propor- 
tion of them. Here, on a burdock leaf, 
its usual habitation, we found that curious 
and pretty little insect, the Green Tor- 
toise-beetle (Cassida equestris). In ap- 
pearance it really very much resembles 
a miniature tortoise, the upper part of 
the body being expanded into a shield 
which conceals the feet and head. But 
it is in the grub state that its habits 
are most singular, the tail being provided . 
with a forked appendage, upon which vN 
the creature heaps a mass of extraneous GREEN TORTOISE BEETLE. 
matter, so that it carries about with it an artificial canopy that answers the 
purpose of defence and concealment. 

These pauses in voyaging the Thames are always full of interest; instructive 
also, no matter what may be the object for which we “ step ashore.” 

As we approach Kingston, we pass the new buildings of the company which 
supplies with water the Surrey side of London. ‘The edifices themselves are by 
no means picturesque ; nevertheless, as objects that cannot fail to attract the 
eye of all voyagers, we have thought it well to engrave them. The locality 


n 


5) ee — 7 f 


dif 


WATER-WURKs : SEETHING WELLS. 


in which they are placed is called “ Seething Wells ;” and they are “ The Chelsea 
and Lambeth Water-works.” * 

For the following detailed analysis of the Thames water, at Kingston, we are 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. Henry Witt, F.C.S., Assistant Chemist to the 


Government School of Mines :— 
Grains in the 
Imperial Gallon. 


Sulphateof Lime .... . .-s «ee 
Comentis of Bite. ak ee Oe 
Carbonate of Magnesia. . . . . . . « &970 
Chloride of Sodium (common salt) . . . . . 1661 
Chloride of Potassium . .. =.=... . « trace 
Carbonate of Soda . . . . . ‘ 1950 
Gueamier 5. cs ee te + eee 
Seen wk ks ke 4 ue eee 
Carbonate of Ammonia. . . . . . . « « O'0034 


Total . . . 22°9404 


_ But the composition of the water varies at different seasons of the year. 
The following represents the average composition at Kingston, as dedw 


* “The hot spring at Seething Wells was once thought an almost infallible remedy 


in certain cases of opthalmia.” 
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from a large number of analyses, made by Mr. Witt, throughout the year 


1856 :— 
Grains im the Gallon. 


Maximum. Minimum, Mean. 

Totalimpurity . . . 28'148 18°37 23°488 

| Suspended matter 4°41 117 3:034 
Organic matter. . . . 1°63 0°55 1-050 
Dissolved Salt . . . . 22°108 16°65 19°404 
Common Salt . . 3°87 2°065 2°633 

Lime 1091 6°487 7884 


| These analyses show how excellent in quality is the water now supplied to 

|  Toudon from Kingston, or rather Thames Ditton, by the Chelsea and Lambeth 
Water Companies. 

The shallow wells of London cannot but be condemned as drinking waters, 

| on account of their almost invariable contamination with sewage. he deep 
wells which sink into the chalk are inconveniently hard, but the ‘Vhames water 
at Kingston is sufficiently free from organic matter to be perfectly wholesome 

| as a beverage, and sufficiently soft not to give rise to serious inconvenience on 

| that account. fi ; 

The water is pumped into large subsiding reservoirs ; whence, after remaining 
about six hours, it passes on to the filters. These are large beds of sand, 
gravel, &c., through which the water passes at the rate of about 6} gallons per 
square foot per hour. 

The filters are composed of the following strata in a descending order :— 


No. Feet. Inches. 
3, Sie ns a OE eee 6 
i eer ae ee ee 0 
O: Rees as oe ae ee Ps SS 6 
Se .) eee ay oy ae 0 3 
5. Cee ONE 6 a a EN Sw se 3 


After complete filtration, the purified water is pumped up to a covered 
reservoir on Putney Heath, whence it descends by gravitation to London, 
passing over the river in two iron tubes, supported by a new bridge, recently 
erected for the purpose, between Putney and Fulham. 

The two new subsiding reservoirs comprise an area of three acres, and are 
each capable of containing ten million gallons of water. The two filter-heds 
adjoining comprise an area of two acres, and are each capable of filtering ten 
million gallons in twenty-four hours. The two high level covered reservoirs on 
Putney Heath, are two and a-half acres in extent, and hold twenty feet deep of 
water. They command a service of 170 feet above Trinity high-water. ‘I'he 
aggregate nominal engine power, employed in pumping, is 700 horses. The 
average quantity of water pumped daily is about 6,900,000 gallons. 

Kingston is among the oldest of English towns; and is said to have been “ the 
metropolis of the Anglo-Saxon kiugs:” certainly it was a famous place when 
the Romans found and conquered tre Britons in this locality: there are 
indeed arguments for believing that the “ford” which Ceesar crossed was here, 
and not at Walton; and indications of barrows, fosses, and ramparts of 
Roman origin, are to be found in many places in’ the neighbourhood. It is 
more than probable that a bridge was constructed by the Romans here, and 
that a fortress was erected tor its protection. The Saxons followed in due 
course, and here they had many contests with their enemies the Danes; but 
A.D. 838, Egbert convened at Kingston an assembly of ecclesiastics and nobles 
in council,* and here, undoubtedly, many of the Saxon kings were crowned : 
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THE KINGS STONE, 


“The townisch men,” says Leland, “have certen knowledge that a few kinges 
were crounid there afore the Conqueste.” Its first charter was from King 
John, and many succeeding sovereigus accorded to it various grants and immu- 
nities. During the war between Charles I. and the Parliament, Kingston was 





* “ This record, in which the town is called ‘ Kynipgestun, famosa illa locus,’ destroys 
the supposition that it did not receive that appellation till the reign of King Athelstan; 
and proves that it was a royal residence, or at least a royal demesne, as early as the 
union of the Saxon heptarchy.”— Lysons. 


the scene of several “ fights,” being always on the aide of the king. The town 
is now populous and flourishing, although without manufactures of any kind. 
Since the establishment of a railway, villa residences have largely increased in 
the neighbourhood ; and the two suburbs, Surbiton and Norbiton, are pretty 
and densely crowded villages of good houses. ‘The church has suffered much 
from mutilaticn aud restoration ; it is a spacious structure, and was erected 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, on the site of an earlier edifice. 
Amongst the mouuments is a fine brass, to a civilian and his wife, of 
the year 1437.* Of existing antiquities there are but few: county historians, 
however, point out the sites of the ancient Saxon palace, “the castle,” the 
Jews’ quarter, and the Roman town, Tamesa; and the game of “ foot-ball,” it 
is said, is still practised by the inhabitants on Shrove Tuesday, in commemora- 
tion of one of the feats of their ancestors, by whom the head of a king-assassin 
was “ kicked” about the Saxon town. But perhaps the most interesting object 
now to be found in Kingstone is “ Tu& Kixo’s Stone.” It had long remained 
neglected, though uot unknown, among disregarded heaps of débris in “ the 
new court-yard,” when it occurred to some zealous and intelligent antiquaries 
that so venerable a relic of remote ages was cntitled to some show of respect. 
It was consequently removed from its degraded position, planted in the centre 
of the town, and enclosed by a “ suitable” iron railing. It is now, therefore, 
duly and properly honoured, as may be seen by the engraving.+ 

ao, ——. 


wr. 





KINGSTON BRIDGE. 


Kixcston Brinaer, to which we now conduct the tourist, is a convenient 
and graceful structure, erected from the design of M. Lapidge, and opened, in 
1828, by the Earl of Liverpool, then high steward of the borough. It took 
the place of an ancient wooden bridge, the successor, it is said, of one which 
the Saxons built to replace that which the Romans had constructed. 

And so we leave Kingston, looking back upon the pleasant and prosperous 
town, pursuing our course downward between low banks, with here and there 
a mansion of note, but meeting nothing for comment until we approach 
Teddington ; its “lock ” being the last—or, more properly, the first—lock on 
the Thames. 

Before we visit Teddington, however, we ask the reader’s permission to 
introduce one of those sketches, with which we seck to vary our descriptive 


details. 
When Gilbert Golding—who was considered at that time as “smart a lad” as 


ever dipped oar in the waters of the Thames— married Fanny Meadows, every 
one said he had caught a Tartar—that is, every one who did not incline to the 
other belief, that a Tartar had caught him! At all events, they were married 


* It is to the memory of Robert Skerne, of Kingston, and Joan, his wife ; she was the 
daughter of the celebrated Alice Pierce or Perrers, mistress to Edward III., and after. 
wards wife to Sir William de Wyndesore. This brass abounds with beautiful details of 
costume, and records the day and year of Robert's death :— 


“ May he in heaven rejoice who lived on earth sincere, 
Who died upon the fourth of April, in the year 
Of Christ, one thousand twenty score and thirty-seven,” 


+ The stone formerly used to stand near the church door, and was from time imme - 
morial regarded as that upon which the Saxon Kings of Wessex were inaugurated 
according to the old Teutonic custom,—a custom long provalens in Germany and the 
northern nations, and still adopted in the coronation of the sovereigns of England, the 
old sacred stone of Scone, on which the Scottish kings were inaugurated, having been 
brought from thence by Edward I., in 1296, and placed beneath the seat where it still 
remains, Kingston is expressly mentioned, ina charter of King Edred, 4.p. 946, as the 
royal town where consecration is accustomed to be performed. 8 records the coro- 
nation of nine sovereigns here, the first was Athelstan, by Aldhelm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a.p. 924, followed by his brothers Edmund and Edred; then came Edgar, 
Edward the Martyr, bis brother Ethelred II. and Edmund IL., in a.p, 1016. Two inter- 
vening kings, Edward the Elder, and Kdwy, are stated by the same author to have been 
also crowned here, but this is more conjectural than strictly historic. Some writers have 
deduced the name of the town from the 
stone, thus—King's-stone; but the pro- 
per derivation is from “ the Royal Town 
—the King’s Town of the Saxons, 
Athelstan, the first of the Saxon kings 
crowned at Kingston, was the first of the 
race who placed on their coins the title 
of King of all England. The various 
kingdoms of the heptarchy had by this 
time been consolidated, but he never 
actually possessed _- a — 

j twos mens silver 
aan one of which he is styled “ Athelstan Rex Saxorum,” and on the other, 
* Athelstan Rex totius Britanni :” both inscriptions are in an abbreviated form. 
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e, graceful youth of twenty-one ; 
k-armed woman of thirty. Gilbert, fresh and fair, 
Fanny, dark and sallow, seemed older. Gilbert 
hispering amongst the reeds and water-plants, 


in the church of Teddington : Gilbert a tall, lith 


Fanny, a short, strong, thie 
looked younger than he was 
had a soft, low voice, that went w 


of a south-vind : ) ) 
wh een cilbert was a “bean” in his way; his braces, embroidered 


after a criss-cross, quaint fashion, in scarlet worsted, were vig [ pe 
striped shirt he was very particular, poor fellow, as to the wi an + Bon 
stripes. The broad black riband round his throat was tied in a jaunty ; 
and on Sundays he had always a sprig of myrtle, a rose, a carnation, or some 
pretty cottage flower, in the button-hole of his smart blue jacket. ; 
Fanny was anything but a “ belle :” her plain straw cottage bonnet was tied 
firmly on ber hed, tight down at the sides, by a broad, thick, blue riband, 
that had been dved at least three times, and would “ come out in black 
as good-as new jn winter. During the week she dressed in cotton, of some 
dark obscure pattern, chiefly of a chocolate hue ; and her broad, strong feet, 
and stout ankles, were cased in blue stockings and hob-nailed shoes. On 
Sundave she went faithfully and reverently to church in a miraculously thick 
silk, which, according to the tradition of Thames Ditton, had been given her 
mother, who was lady’s-maid to a grand old Lady Thornbury—who never 
would have hooks put in her wardrobe, because her dresses could stand by 


north-wester. 


themsclves. 
Fanny's Sunday bonnet differed little from that worn during the week ; 


but it was tied down with a broad white riband, and there was a peculiar bow 
at the side—the position of the bow had not varied the eighth of an inch for 
ten vears. 

Gilbert was considered the handsomest lad at Teddington. The best that 
could be said of Fauny was that she was always clean and respectable. Why 
were they married? Gilbert had neither family nor friends ; but he had one 
ambition—he wanted to seull his own wherry. Fanny told him she had saved 
as much money as would purchase two. They were married. 

Fanny never wanted to be thought of, or what is called “ petted,” by her 
handsome husband; but she took care of him and of his-earnings, and, in process 
of time, of his three boys. All her sharpness would not have made Gilbert 
careful, so she managed to be care-taker to the whole family, and her petty 
acts of wilfulness seldom roused his easy nature even to remonstrate : if he was 


Fanny's voice was keen and sharp as a | 


| drifting beside the bank—bnt where was Gilbert Golding? They must wake 
up and find her husband. Aud so they all did—that is, they arose and sought ; 
and during the remnant of that night, and all the following day, they dragged 
the Thames, and hunted, and took council together, and dragged the waters ip 
every creek and willowy bay, for him they did not find. 

Fanny looked for neither sympathy nor kindness—she rather repelled both 
yet seemed endowed with almost supernatural strength, and worked as seldom 
woman was known to work before. She kept the boat in repair, and twice 
each year repainted with her own hand her husband's name upon it; she 
would not sell it, but let it out, and always saw to its mooring and cleaning, 
As her boys grew up, she steadily refused to let them take to the water: she 
said “their father would not like it.” All her words and deeds proved that she 
did not, or would not, consider him dead: and during moonlight nights, no one 
was surprised to hear Fanny unmoor a boat and paddle it beside the banks, 


| and among the reeds and willows—now in, now out of the moonshine— 


always returning to her widowed bed before dawn of day. ‘here were no 
three finer lads in Surrey than the three Goldings—good, steady boys, constant 
and attentive at school, and afterwards constant and attentive to their work. 
We came upon those three lads quite unexpectedly one sultry summer after. 


| noon: we were sauntering through a friend’s grounds (you may see the top of the 


house above the trees) along a pathway which led to an unprotected foot-bridge 
that crossed a small arm of the Thames, half pool, half rivulet, sometimes 
more than half empty—at times like a water-garden, at others a little mimic 
sca. We knew by the rapid tinkling of the sheep-bells, and the bleating from 
a pen which skirted the pathway, that something particular was going forward 
among the sheep. Upon the bank stood Edward Golding, in vigorous yet 
kind contention with a strong-minded young ram, that objected to being 
washed ; while William, the second lad, waist high in the water, stretched out 


| his arms to receive the obstinate animal, and the youngest was occupied with a 
| little lamb, which soon ran bleating and dripping to its mother. 


The lads 
enjoyed the work, and the worthy farmer assured us he would rather have the 
Golding lads to help at his sheep-washing than any three men in the parish, 


suddenly ealled upon to act, by some contradiction, or little feminine rebellion, | 


he soon gave in, lounging off to his boat, and returning with a bright smile, all 
for the sake of “ peace and quietness.” She was as particular as he could be 
as to the breadth of his stripes and the trimness of his dress, and cultivated the 
flowers he loved best. 
to all his little weaknesses, and so had her way in important matters. 
the pretty girls of Teddington—aye, and in the sleepy, but well-to-do town of 
Kinston 
on an ugly old wife 


-s : . ‘ et 
She ministered with the unconsciousness of a strong love 


Many of | 


did not hesitate to say that the handsome boatman was thrown away | 
older than him she was to a certainty; but Gilbert | 


Golding was evidently happy and prosperous under the trial: and her desire | 


to please her husband, whom she loved with the strength and determination 
of her perhaps coorse, but fervent nature, was so great, that at his request she 
altered the bow of her bonnet, and permitted him to choose her a new dress ! 
How the girls of Teddington did stare and flout! but Fauny went steadily 
to church with her little lads, stiff and sturdy as ever—apparently unconscious 
of her finery: still, it must be confessed, it was impossible not to wish that 
Fanny had been Gilbert, and Gilbert Fanny. Both Gilbert and his wife were 
in much favour at “The Anglers,” and the landlord never failed to recom- 
mend the handsome waterman and his boat to what he called “ nice customers.”’ 
Fanny considered his boat her fourth child: she cherished, and dried, and 
re-covered the cushions, and had a summer and a winter set. ‘There was 
no boat could vie with Gilbert's: she bought striped awnings, and contrived 
guile a picturesque and pretty canopy, that kept off rain or sunshine. 
always “helped” her husband to paint 
was modesty called 


“The Forget-me-not,” as the boat 
and Fanny's help in this, as well as in other matters, con- 
sisted in “doing it all herself.” Her voice was sometimes raised beyond its usual 
pitch ; but, on the whole, as Fanny's duties multiplied, so did her temper and 
manners soften 

One dight evening in June, Gilbert wafted the gentleman he had been 


rowing about all day home to “ The Anglers,’ moored his boat, eat his supper, 


kissed his boys, and his wife, told her he would wash the boat himself, and | 


prepare her for the next day. He ouly stopped in his little garden to gather a 
shadow of one of the distant aits 
Vie evening clored in, the moon rose; it was a soft. balmy evening, a 
delicious evening,—not a ripple on the water. Gilbert did not return to supper 
wo one at “The Anglers’ had seen him since he disappeared behind the ait 
most likely he had been called by some one who wanted a moonlight row— 
nothing more likely Fanny prided herself, amongst other strong-minded 
nobons, on never being anxious or uneasy about anything —“ It would all come 
right; and if it did not, what odds *” ‘ 
However, when “the neighbours ”’ 
down, and the church clock “ yone one, 
through the half-darkness, rustling among 
rowing trom ait to ait 


were asleep, and the moon was gone 
” Fanny might have been seen peering 
the boats, and after unmooring one, 
down one channel, up another, frighting the water- 
ond calling, in a suppressed voice—even there 
Gilbert husband '—Gilbert !”’ 

No one heard her thrie 


fow ‘ 
ashained of her anxiety — 


‘ k of terror when, right across a creek, she discovered 
The Forget-me-not ” alone, unmoved by breeze or ripple ! 
the sprang on board. W here were the oars ® 
another floated within re ach of her hand. 

" Gilbert '—husband ! Gilbert |” 
stillness of the lonely night. 

She hastened to the v llage, 


to house, that they Were to eet u 


~one lying across the seats, 
She was unanswered, unechoed, in the 


and shouted loudly and strongly from house 
p and seek and find, for that Gilbert's boat was 


She | 


In a moment | 


SHEEP WASHING. 


for “ Ye see,” he said, “they are both strong and tender.” Fanuy must have 
been proud of her boys, but she did not say so. She toiled on, thought and 
worked, silent and reserved even to her own children; and though consider- 
ably aged, still passed more than one sleepless night during each full moon 
rowing amongst the sedges between the aits——up one channel, down another. 
Poor Fanny ! 

‘The very night of the sheep-washing the lads took their homeward way, 
singing ove of the Christmas carols in joyful tune. As they drew near home 
their voices fell, for though their hnmble cottage home abounded in comforts, 


| and they knew their tea would be ready, the cake baked, and their shoes and 


stockings warm on the hearth, still there was always something about their 
mother that forbade merriment: they could tell her all their little troubles, 


| and she would give them good advice, and something like sympathy in her own 
carnation, and proceeded to the boat, which he unmoored, aud sculled into the | 


hard fashion ; but she had neither ears nor smiles for their joys. They saw the 
door was open—their mother met them on the threshold—a strange awe crept 
over them, and they stood round the little table without speaking, looking from 


| one to the other. The cake was cut, and two persons had evidently been 


sitting there. Fanny pointed this out to them, but did not speak, ; 
“What is ——?” The inquiry was arrested by their mother’s impatient, 

almost imperious gesture. Silently she glided towards her little bed-room ; the 

check curtains of the bed were drawn. She seized the arm of her eldest son, 


| and croaked, rather than whispered— 


“I knew he wonld come back, alive or dead—I knew he would come back: 
he is now between the living and the dead. Remember, he is not to be ques- 
tioned why he went, or where he has been; he is my husband,—your father, 
boys. He is come home—home—six years gone—eight years goue—but he 
ishome! Hush! Let us pray, and thank God!” 

Silently they kneit down—silently they prayed—silently the incense of 
thanksgiving rose and passed to Heaven. Nor did they see their father until 
morning; and then, instead of Fanny, a grey-headed, weather-beaten man 
unmoored the “ Forget-me-not.” ‘ 

_ When his wife was not present, his neighbours did not hesitate to question 
him as to the cause of his disappearance, and where he had been. 

“ He wanted to see the world,” he said, “and had done so; and was not @ 
little glad to get home again.” 

And that was all! 


| 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 





OBJECTS OF DECORATIVE ART SUGGESTIVE TO DESIGNERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Tue first object now illustrated is a plate or salver in painted earthenware, 
manufactured at Tangiers, in Morocco. Notwithstanding the interlaced design, 
literally identical with patterns on the walls of the Alhambra, and on buildings 








manufactured a few years ago. ‘The next piece, also an earthenware dish, 
is a very different production ; this is a specimen of the interesting ware of the 
celebrated Bernard Palissy, and is probably one of the pieces produced after his 
final settlement in Paris: its date may be reasonably assigned to somewhere 





| 

about the year 1570. We have next a specimen of Italian enamelled earthen- 
ware or “ Majolica,” prodnced either at Urbino or the neighbouring town of 

|,  Castel-Durante.” The tasteful pattern of oak foliage is a favourite one in the 

earlier products of this renowned manufactory, and was in fact intended as a 








compliment to the reigning family, the Della Rovere, whose well-known 





spirited work represented at the head of the second column, is a lamp-stand, 
in gilt bronze or or-molu; it is of Venetian origin, of about the middle of the 





affords a capital example for the treatment of sculptured metal-work ; the tame 
and laboured handywork of the modern bronze chaser is completely thrown into 
the shade, when contrasted with the sharp and decisive execution here dis- 
played. This design might, with but little alteration, be again brought ‘nto 





of great antiquity at Cairo, it is of modern origin, and was perhaps only | 








use. Silver-gilt salver—Flemish 17th century work—decorated with a 
border of scroll foliage in relief, executed en repoussé. The details of this 
design are arranged with great taste and ingenuity, so as to fill the decorative 
space, or ground of the border, without any appearance of constraint. The 


last engraving on this page represents the lid of a box, of Chinese work, 
the pattern is executed in a species of mosaic work, in relief, of er tet oa 
It will be observed that the ornamentation consists of a conventional rendering 
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of a flowering shrub; the use of natural objects, as direct types of ornament, 
is a leading characteristic of Chinese art: we see it in various examples of the 
ornamental work of the country. In this instance, as in the preceding one, the 
manner in which the space is filled with graceful forms, properly balanced and 





| 1 


| cognizance was the oak-branch: the date of the piece is about 1520, The 
| 6th century. The original is finely chiselled iu a bold and masterly style, and 














contrasted in every part of the surface, is especially worthy of notice. | 
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| is entirely beaten up by hand, and, although some- 


Bellows in carved chestnut wood, Italian, pro- | what coarse, is very effective. The shape of the | 


bably Venetian work, circa 1550. This compara- | 


very good, recalling the antique, and nothing 


tively humble apa of rs ee we Cee the same time in better taste, or more 


the Renaissance period, favourite object with the 


decorative artist ; specimens have come down to us 


displaying admirable skill, both in design and exe- 


Re ND ee 





rr 

‘A 
eution; in this specimen the details are beautifully 
picked out in gold; the nozzle or spout is in bronze, 
very artistically chiselled. Saltcellar in Palissy- 
ware. This isa rare and elegant specimen of the 
skill of the old French potter; it is brilliantly 
enamelie] wth bright green, brown, yellow, and 
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marbled glazes, and is of Palissy's best time and 
most careful workmanship. The large ewer is in 
thin beaten copper, aud was doubtless intended to 
contain scented water; it is of Venetian work, of the 
first half of the 16th century. The ornamentation 
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thoroughly well adapted for use, than the spout and 
handle. The great want of artistic feeling in the 
ornamental production of our modern coppersmiths 
would be evinced by comparing, for instance, 9 


























modern design of a tea-urn or coffee-pot, with this 
cheap, yet thoroughly artistic article, of ancient | 
mauufacture. The four pieces beneath illustrate | 
forms of ancient Venetian glasses. The elaborate 
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igree-work with which the originals are orna- 
mo rarer S ast be represented in an engraving, 


by - ‘ninished: the 
d their interest is in consequence diminished ; 
duals elegauce of outline they all display, is, how- 
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ever, well worthy of regard, and is calculated to 
afford useful suggestion to modern designers for 
class. Ancient Venetian glass is nearly always 
blown, seldom moulded, and never ent; extreme 
thinness of substance was esteemed a quality of 





excellence. ‘The material itself was coarse 1 
extreme, as compared with modern glass, +" = 
advantageous display of the natural — call 
glass, little, if at all, taken into account; a 
of form, on the other hand, was never lost sigh 
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The two engravings at the head of this page are of carved and gilded wood style of Flemish sculpture of the first half of the 16th century. The small 
frames, of old Venetian work, of the end of the 17th or beginning of the | mirror, now oe ayo doubtless of speculum metal, mirrors ‘of silvered glass 
18th century. The first has a small cup attached, and was used as a denitier | not being in use 30 early as this. The architectonic details of this frame afford 
or holy water stoup, the oval frame having probably held a small picture of a | a curious instance of forms in relief sculptured in perspective; the figures are | 
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carved in ful! relief, in a most masterly manner, and are evidently from the 

hand of an eminent artist. Our last example is an arm-chair, also of Flemish || 
Renaissance work, probably of about the year 1600; it is in carved oak, the 
This chair was purchased at the Bernal sale, | 


sacred subject painted on copper. The second appears to have been a smill 
mirror frame. Although not of the purest period, there is a florid richness of 
style about these objects, and an amount of woe displayed in the arrangement 
|| of the details, which raise them far above mediocrity. They are, it is true, | seat covered with needlework. 

















fall of the structural inaccuracies common to the rococo ornament of the period | and was one of the few examples of early furniture in that renowned collection. 

to which they belong, yet how infinitely superior they are to the flimsy modern | It has the advantage of being entirely in its pristine porn Day mel be - 

“compo” frames of this class now produced! The next example, also a mirror | of 80 few out of the innumerable specimens of old carved furniture whic 
| adorn the rooms of modern virtuosi. 













| frame, is a work of much higher pretension ; it is in carved oak, of the highest 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


THE YOUNG FALCONER. 
inter. C. W. Sharpe, Engraver. 

F, ba Lea Picture, 1 ft. 0§ in. by 104 in. 
No ment of the recent “ Art-Treasures Exhi- 
bition” at Manchester afforded, it may be assumed, 
greater ure to the lover of pictorial art than 
that allotted to the display of paintings in water- 
colours. Ranged, so far as was practicable, accord- 
ing to their epochs, we were enabled to examine the 

ygress of this art from its earliest date—its 
infancy of weakness—to the maturity and strength 
\ into which it has grown up during the last quarter 
of a century, and to which the artists of our own 
country have alone been able to attain ; they have 
left, all continental rivals immeasurably behind. 
This pre-eminence is principally owing, we believe, 
to the patronage our artists receive : the demand 
for works of this kind has proved an incentive to 
them to carry their productions as near perfection 
as a knowledge of the pope of Art, and a 
scientific acquaintance with the materials employed, 
will admit ;.it may now be safely affirmed that the 
power of water-colour painting “can no further 
go:” as now practised by our most distinguished 
painters, we see in it every quality of excellence 
that can be desired. 

What a contrast do the works of the best ancient 
masters offer to those we are annually accustomed 
to see in the two galleries in Pall Mall! Setting 
aside the single matter of composition,—the supe- 
riority of which in either class will always be a 
matter of taste and opinion,—there cannot be a 
question that while the old painters attempted little 
mére than thin, slightly-tinted sketches, the moderns 
have succeeded in producing pictures elaborate in 
execution, with a power and brilliancy of colour 
unsurpassable even in oils. 

Frederick Tayler, the painter of “The Young 
Faltoner,” is an artist who has done much to 
sustain the supremacy of our Water-Colour School ; 
he has long been a member, and has just been 
elected president of the elder society, in whose 
gallery his pictures have an interest ‘peculiar to 
themselves, inasmuch as from the natufe of their 
subjects there are none to come into competition 
with them. He is the Nimrod of painters: his 
delight is in horses, dogs, and in everything which 
relates to the sports of the field, whether of our 
own time or of thiit~of our forefathers. Like his 
compeer in oils, Landseer, he is equally at home in 
the courtyard of some old baronial mansion, where 
yeomen, prickers, huntsmen, hounds, horses, mingle 
with cavaliers and ladies, all cager for the field, and 
on the misty hills of the north, where the Highland 
gillie, with his “twa or three doggies,” stands like 
a sentinel at his post, watching the motions of the 
enemy. 

His “Young Falconer,” exhibited at the Water- 
Colour Gallery about ten or twelve years ago— 
where it was purchased on the day when her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort visited the exhibi- 
tion—is an elegant little composition ; the youthful 
sportsman is evidently of gentle blood, the page 
doubtless of some “ fayre ladye,” whose favourite 
hawk is perched on his hand: at his feet lies a dead 
heron, that has fallen a victim to the deadly swoop 
of the well-trained bird of prey: two noble dogs 
complete the group, which combines to form a 
charming picture of ove of the principal amuse- 
ments of our ancestors, and which was followed even 
among the dangers and occupations of war, for 
Froissart says that when Edward III, invaded France 
he took with him thirty faleoners on horseback, who 
had charge of his hawks; and every day he either 
hunted or went to the river for the purpose of 
hawking, as his fancy inclined him. 

Though the royal establishment still retains its 
hereditary Grand Falconer, in the person of the 
Duke of St. Albans, the pastime of hawking is 
gone quite into disuse, George, Earl of Oxford 
who died towards the close of the last Pesreahy 
attempted to revive it; and still later, Colonel 
ag ey the well-known Yorkshire sportsman, 

oho Sebright, and a few other Norfolk gentle- 

— possessed hawking establishmeuts: but these 

sptare away, and the diversion is now only to 

‘ among the custo + 7 
The pict. ms of the past, 
picture is in the Collection at Osborue. 


| the works execut 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


Tue fifth exhibition of the Photographic So- 
ciety has been opened at the South Kensington 
Museum. We find there, seven hundred and 
five photographic aye. independently of 
ed by the Royal Engineers, 
which are a very important addition to the 
collection.- There are many very beautiful 
jictures to be found amongst those now ex- 
libited, some few of them showing a consider- 
able amount of careful study, great artistic 
feeling, and pérfect manipulation. But the 
exhibition fails to prove that any advance has 
been made in this —e in either the science 
or the art of photography. 
The Phatcgraphid Society was established 
for the purpose of cultivating and promoting 
“the Art and Science of Photography,” and for 
encouraging its application in various direc- 
tions. We cannot say that this purpose has 
been fulfilled. Even regarding photography 
as an art, with a few exceptions, we find no 
better pictures now, than were produced ere 
yet the society had existence ; and, as a science, 
photography has not advanced in the slightest 
degree, during the past four or five years, in any 
direction which can be traced to the society. 
Owing to the important trade which is now 
carried on in photographie pictures of various 
kinds, men have been stimulated to aim at the 
yroduction of fine effects in their pictures, and 
somea they have succeeded. The success, 
however, is not always honestly secured, and 
we would urge upon the Photographic Society 
the importance of insisting, in any future ex- 
hibitions, that the original — hotograph 
should be exhibited by the side of the positive 
picture. Thé ease with which any one, ~ 
sessing some little artistic power, can add to 
or take from the original negative production, 
offers a fatal facility, which we find is too fre- 
quently made available to the production of 
artistic results. In many of the largest and 
finest photographs, which have excited atten- 
tion in the windows of the dealers in London, 
many of the effects, beautiful though they be, 
are the reverse of the truth; and it is quite 
evident that much artistic skill has been be- 
stowed upon the originals, from which the pic- 
tures we speak of have been printed. The 





Photographic Society is bound to check this 
by every means within its power; and it 
certainly should secure an exhibition of pure 
a production. It has been said— 
and it will no doubt be said again—that there 
gn be no harm in stopping out an objection- 
ale light, or in giving transparency to too 
déhse a shadow,—that defects in the film or 
the paper may, with all innocence, be repaired, 
and thus a finer result secured. This is all 
well enough, if it is merely an artistic result at 
which we aim. If we desire for our drawing- 
room, or our portfolio, effective pictures, dis- 
garding the means by which the effect is pro- 
duced, there can be no objection to touching. 
The pictures, however, which form the exhi- 
bition of the Photographic Society should be 
photographs in all truth. 

There are powers in the photographic’ art 
| which are yet waiting fordevelopment. It was 
said by M. Biot, in 1840, in reference to the 
varying chetnical influences of surfaces differ- 
ently coloured, that we could not hope to re- 
concile, on the sun-drawn pictures, the effects 
of light and shadow which are dependent upon 
colour. He proceeds—* These are the difficul- 
| ties generally inherent in the formation of 
chemical pictures; and they show, I think, 
evidently, the illusion of the experimenters who 
hope to reconcile, not only the intensity, but 
| the tints of the chemical impressions produced 





| by radiations, with the colours of the objects | 





from which these  tadiations - emanate. 
Thus some of Mr. Talbot’s*picfutés 
white porcelain vases, coloured shells, a 
stick (of metal) with its taper, a stand of white 
hyacinths. . The whole of these objects are felt 
and perceived wey eee in their chemical image: 
but the parte which reflect’ the pure w 
light, probably also the radiations of every kin 
are, valativéls to the others, in an’ exagger 
proportion of illumination, which, it seems to 
me, must result partially from the capillary com. 
munication during the continiiance of: the _ 
action; so that. the inequality: would be less 
if the paper were more sensitive, or more - 
reply acted on.” 
ith the increased sensibility of the collo. - 

dion processes, the objections, so well urged 
by M. Biot, have been partially removed, — 
Much yet remains to be done ; and if any one 
will be at the trouble of examining some of 
the finest of the ¢rue photographs in the pre- 
sent exhibition, they will discover that some 
parts are more strongly illuminated than in 
nature, and that others sink into a deep shadow, 
which is never seen, in reality, during the hours 
of daylight. The truthfulness of photography 
as it regards the outlines of objects, and the 
infinite minuteness of details, give an inexpres- - 
sible charm to.those productions, and blind us ~ 
to defects which are yet found in the’ best 
chemical pictures. —. 

We know there are difficulties in the way of ~ 


: 
ete, 


overcoming these defects, but we also have the |.” 


evidence of Herschel, and the chromatic re- 
sults of Niépce de St. Victor, proving to ts © 
that by a proper adjustment, and a careful — 
selection of the chemical agents employed, we j 
may ‘produce photographic tablets which “are ~ 
nearly equally sensitive to all- the prismatié 
rays. Our pple hers confine themselve 

to certain salts of silver, as if there were no 
other preparations susceptible of. actinic in- 
fluence, oe there is scarcely a chemical 
compound which will not, under some condition, 
yield to the decomposing power of the solar 
rays. If, instead of being satisfied with the 
production of such pictures as we have de- 
scribed, some of our photographers would con- 
tent themselves for a season with the results 
obtainable from a series of well-devised experi- 
ments, having for their. object the production 
of tablets on which the neutral tone represent- 
ing blue, should be in true contrast with the 
tone by which yellow should be depicted, we 
might expect sun-pictures of far | . 
beauty than any which we have yet seen. Am ~ 
attentive study of ‘the spectrum, and its in-— 
fluence on different chemically-prepared sur 
faces, would tend to thie advancement of this. . 
scientific art beyond the dreams of its present ~ 
admirers. ee 

We cannot discover a novelty in the exhibi- ” 
tion: the instantaneous pictures, giving us the -_ 
breaking waves, have been familiar to us since 
the very first evening meeting of the Photo- ~ 
graphic Society; the dramatic groups, why 
are exceedingly clever, cease to strike us with — 
the surprise and pleasure with which we 
them four years since; and so of all the other 
ateres now hung at the Kensington Museum. 
Why do we miss the names of so many excel- 
lent amateur photographers who have hitherto 
been regular exhibitors ? Why have we 80 
mauy pictures which have already been seen m 
this or in other exhibitions ? : 

We have-made these remarks in the most _ 
friendly and honest spirit. We desire to see. 
the Photograghite Society filling a high and 
honourable position, and feeling that the pre- 
sent is the proper time to draw attention to 
its shortcomings and its mistakes, we have not 
hesitated to do so. The Photographic Society 
must, if it degenerates into a trading society, 
soon cease to exist; and unless the exhibitions 
of the society enable the public to see photo- 
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Not only do the preceding texts establish so early 
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graphic effects superior to those which are 
common in every principal street in London, 
they will not be attractive. In time, we trust, 
the society will look to this. 

It must not be supposed that there are not 
any objects of interest in this photographic 
exhibition. There are many singularly beauti- 
ful pictures, upon which we gaze and gaze 
until we find ourselves transported in thought 
to the scenes so faithfully represented. r. 
Roger Fenton, as usual, gives us many well- 
selected scenes, treated with his artistic feeling, 
and full of those marvellous details which have 
ever been the prominent charm of a photograph. 
Mr. J. D. Liresiea, too, rejoices in those 
charming bits of nature with which South 
Wales abounds. The real value of photography 
is, however, most strikingly shown in the pro- 
ductions of F. Frith, jun. His subjects in 
Palestine and Egypt impress us with a con- 
sciousness of truth and power which no other 
Art-production could produce. The sands of 
the desert have for ‘centuries been grinding 
those gigantic columns and colossal statues ; 
and there, before us, is the abraded stone, every 
mark being preserved to tell how slowly, but 
yet how surely, the dust of the earth is over- 
coming the greatest works of man. All those 
photographs by Mr. F. Frith should be very 
canefalie studied. 

Mr. Hale, of Adelaide, exhibits portraits of 
the aborigines of South Australia; these are 
valuable contributions to ethnological science, 
and we hope to see similar productions from 
other lands. 

_ There are a large number of portraits, vary- 
ing very much in character, many of them very 
excellent, both as portraits and as photo- 

raphs ; and some which should not have been 
hung at all. Better things can be seen any day 
in the advertising frames of the numerous 
portrait establishments. This being the case 
we refrain from mentioning any. 

Amongst the studies of nature we must 
name wit ones praise the works of Messrs. 
Ross and Thomson, of Edinburgh, and the 
geological studies of Mr. J. W. G. Gutch. 

Mr. O. G. Reijlander exhibits here the pho- 
tograph which excited so much attention at the 
Manchester Exhibition, of “The Two Ways of 
Life.” Virtue and Vice—Industry and Plea- 
sure—are here displayed with an allegorical 
felicity, which is—under all the circumstances 
of producing such a picture—surprising. The 
pose of each figure is good, and the grouping 
of the whole is as nearly perfect as possible. 
We do not, however, desire to see many ad- 
vances in this direction. Works of high Art 
are not to be executed by a mechanical con- 
trivance. The hand of man, guided by the 
heaven-born mind, can alone achieve greatness 
in this direction. Mr. Lake Price exhibits 
some pictures belonging to the same class as 
this one (and others) by Mr. Reijlander. 
“ Robinson Crusoe” is his ‘subject, and pleas- 
ing pictures has this artist made of, our 
schoolboy hero. 

Mr. Cundall, Messrs. Maull and Polyblank, 
C. Thurston Thompson, Caldesi, and Montecchi, 
and several others, are exhibitors of exceed- 
ingly good photographs. 

We are much pleased with the north room, 
which is devoted to the photo raphic works of 
the Royal Engineers. These illustrate the real 
value of the art of photography. A series of 
photographs illustrating the a plication of pho- 
tography to the reduction of maps, as intro- 
duced by Colonel James, R. E., and practised 
in the Ordnance Survey under his direction, is 
stated to effect an annual saving to the coun- 
try of £1800 in this Department. Various 
works upon which this é 
aged are photographed 

tter clerk of the works than the camera- 
obscura cannot be conceived. The progress 


| of every day’s work is told with unerring 





Jorps have been en- | 
as in progress; and a | 


| and numerous Engravings. 


fidelity. Some ingenious cameras, and one 
very large one, with folding arrangements, shows 
how thoroughly the engineers purpose avail- 
ing themselves of this art, which we have done 
our utmost to encourage from the first days 
of the se to the present hour. 

_1In conclusion, we again urge upon the coun- 
cil of the Photographic Society, the importance 
of stimulating scientific inquiry among its 
members ; and the absolute necessity of having 
the negatives subinitted to a committee—even 
if they are not exhibited—so that the photo- 
graphic truthfulness of every picture shall be 
guaranteed. 


——_——_ 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY.* 





WE accept this work as a valuable addition to the 
literature of ancient Fictile art. The history of that 
art whose earliest exponeuts afford indubitable, and, 
in some respects, the only data, from which the 
theology, manners, customs, and literature of the 
ancieuts are determined, must naturally, from this 
cause alone, awaken deep and lively interest, inde- 
pendently of any consideration it may claim as the 
most comprehensive and perfect medium for the 
illustration of industrial skill. 

Certainly no branch of manufacture offers so 
ancient and close an alliance between Art and utility 


as that of the potter. The extreme plasticity of 


certain earths, the ease with which they can be 
fashioued into forms suited to ordinary domestic 
requirements, the consistency which even natural 
heat will give to them, have conduced to the general 
adoption of this class of labour, even in the primitive 
stages of savage life. We are warranted in con- 
cluding that it was practised amongst all the early 
families, and retained by them when they were dis- 
persed abroad upon the face of the earth. Whether 
the fashioning and hardening of clay was first prac- 
tised by the potter or the brickmaker must ever 
remain a matter of speculation. Bricks ‘‘ thoroughly 
burned ” were used at the building of Babel, 2300 
years before the Christian era. 

The most ancient and the most simple piece of 
machinery in the world is the potter’s wheel, and 
there is none which so signally exhibits the power of 
mechanical contrivance in giving beauty and utility 
to shapeless masses of matter. A formless lump 
of clay is set upon the wheel before the thrower ; as 
the wheel revolves, it shoots up into a long thin 
column, aud is then pressed down into a globular form; 
thea the finger, or a simple profile of wood, gradu- 
ally shapes it inside, while the hand gives it external 
form: and in less time than we can describe the 
process, a vase, a jar, a basin, or a cup, is finished, 
and needs only to be endowed with such consistency 
as will enable it to fetain the form which it has 
received. 

The antiquity, and also the nobility of the art, are 
demonstrated by the repeated references to it in 
Holy Writ, and especially in similitudes which 
emanate directly from the Divine imagery. For 
example, Gen xi. 8—“ And they said one to another, 
Go to, let us make brick, and burn them 
thoroughly.” Jeremiah xviii, 3—“Then I went 
down to the potter’s house, and, behold, he wrought 
a work on the wheels. And the vessel that he 
made of clay was marred in the hands of the potter ; 
so he made it again another vessel, as seemed good 
to the potter to make it. O house of Israel, can- 
not I do with thee as this potter? saith the Lord. 
Behold, as the clay is in the hands of the potter, so 
are ye in my hand, O house of Israel.” Chronicles 
iv. 23—“ These were the potters, and those that 
dwelt amongst plants and hedges; there they dwelt 
with the king for his work.” The last quotation we 
shall make is of a very remarkable character, and 
leads to the inference that the art of glazing earthen- 
ware vessels had been discovered seven hundred 


years before the Christian era: the words are— 


“ Burning lips and a wicked heart are like a potsherd 
covered with silver dross.” —Proverbs xxvi. 23. 





* “ Hisroxy or Ancient Porreny,” by Samuel Birch, 
F.5.A., in 2 Volumes, illustrated with Coloured Plates 
John Murray, Albemarle 


Street. 1858, 








a date for these operations, but what adds materially 
to the peculiar interest attaching to the princi 
processes, is the fact that the mode of fabrication 
remains so essentially the same, that were it possible 
to resuscitate the mummy of an Egyptian potter, he 
could find immediate and remunerative employment 
in our Staffordshire Potteries. 

The nature of the subject has tempted us into 
these preliminary remarks, for which we offer no 
excuse, but will proceed to the duty of our review. 

Mr. Birch gives us in his work the result of man 
aged patient investigation and research, which both 

is attainments and the position he holds eminently 
qualify him to turn to valuable account. The sub- 
ject is subdivided into five —— first referring 
to Egyptian and Oriental pottery, the second to 
Greek, the third to Etruscan, the fourth to Roman, 
and the fifth to Celtic, Teutonic, and Scandinavian. 
Within the limits to which our space restricts us, it 
is impossible, in regard to a work so comprehensive, 
to do more than refer to the heads of the separate 
classifications, and present such extracts as offer the 
most novel features in themselves, or a more than 
usually conclusive elucidation of the specialities to 
which they refer. On such a subject it follows that 
the author is indebted for a considerable portion 
of the material to previous pioneers in the same 
path, and this he very candidly acknowledges, 
This has been collected and digested with consider- 
able care and judgment, and the whole consecutively 
arranged, so as to form a progressive detail of the 
various stages of this interesting manufacture, chro- 
nologically arranged. The task was a laudable one, 
and has been very adequately fulfilled. 

The first part is devoted to Egyptiau and Oriental 
pottery, containing reference to the ‘ sun-dried 
bricks,” and the purpose to which they were devoted. 
The custom of stamping them with hieroglyphics is 








attributed to the object of marking their destination. 
The clay of which they were composed, is thus de- 
scribed :—‘ The Fayoom and the Delta, which 
abounded with rich alluvial soil, and which are 
remote from the principal quarries, must have pre- 
sented, at the most ancient period of the national 
history, the appearance of a vast brick-field. The 











mud brought down by the river was particularly 
adapted for bricks and pottery: when analysed it 
has been found that about one half is argillaceous 
earth, one fourth carbonate of lime, while the residue 
consists of oxide of iron, carbonate of magnesia, and 
water. Close to the river’s banks it is much mixed 
with sand, which it loses in proportion as it is 
carried by the water farther from them, so that at a 
certain distance, it consists of pure argil, or clay, 
which at the present day forms excellent bricks, 
tobacco-pipes, terra-cotta, and stucco.” Some of 
the earliest bricks were undoubtedly those made for 
the various brick pyramids, although it is not pos- 
sible, at present, to determine the relative antiquity 
of all these edifices. Several, however, are tombs of 
monarchs of the Twelfth dynasty. Bricks of this 
class were made from the time of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties, till about the 10th cen- 


tury, B.C. 

"Under the head of “ Baked Clay,” follow deserip- 
tions of the red and unglazed terra-cotta, of which 
the “common, dull, unpolished earthenware was 
made,” as well as bricks, sarcophagi, sepulchral 
cones, figures, vases, &c. Mr. Birch comments 
upon the peculiarity of this clay as being very ab- 
sorbent: this is not essentially its quality, but 
dependent upon the degree of heat it is submitted 
to in the process of vitrification. The clay varies 
very considerably both in colour and texture, ac- 
cording as the heat is more or less intense. A 
moderate temperature was sufficient to produce 
the soft, pale tint so much admired, aud at this 
heat the clay is absorbent. ‘This was often obviated 
by saturating the ware in oil, Mr. Birch states 
— “The use of terra-cotta sarcophagi was rare 
among the Egyptians, the rich availing them- 
selves of hard stones, such as granite, breccia, 


| basalt, and alabaster, as well as sycamore, cedar, 
| and sandal-wood.” ‘The sepulchral cones are thus 


noticed: “Certain objects deposited with the dead, 
were always made of this red-brick earthen- 
ware. ‘These were the sepulehral coues which, as 
their name implies, were rude cones, turned on the 

ter’s wheel, and stamped on their bases with a 
ieroglyphical inscription in bas-relief, impressed 
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mould; their inscribed end is frequently 
~~ i red; a brick has been found thus impressed. 
Printed ves have been found placed over the doors 
of the tombs, or scattered on the floor amidst the 
déiria, Although it is evident that they were part 
of the sepulchral furniture, their use proved a riddle 
to ian archeologists. Their dimensions are 
from six inches to a foot in length, and about three 
inches in diameter at the base. Some have conjec- 
tured them to be seals for sealing the tombs ; others 
that they served as cards of invitation to the mourners, 
or passports of admission to the sepulehres. From 
recent discoveries made at Warka, in Babylonia, it 
will be geen that these cones were in reality bricks, 
which were introduced into walls in such a manner as 
to form patterns of ornamental brickwork, their ia- 
scribed bases being placed outwards. The inscrip- 
tions are always of fuuereal import, and the words 
‘the devoted to," or ‘ blessed by Osiris,’ often pre- 
cede the name of the dead.” 

The “ shabti, or sepulchral figures” claim special 
notice: these, which “ were deposited with the dead, 
and formed part of the funeral relics,” were also made 
of terra-cotta. Like those of unbaked clay, they are 
generally of a late period,—probably of the age of 
the Romen dominion. In some instances they have 
been rudely modelled, and a line of bieroglyphics, 
expressing the name and titles of the deceased, is 
serawied upon them. All the figures are of persons 
of inferior condition, and were executed at a period 
when the Arts had irrecoverably sunk. They were 
deposited in little chests made of wood, and painted 
in tempera, on which was inscribed a dedication to 
Osiris, or a chapter of a ritual; and they were then 
placed by the coffins, in the sepulchres. Besides 
these figures, little sarcophagi are occasionally found 
in the tombs, painted in exact imitation of the 
larger coffins, and are supposed to be the models 
which Herodotus states were shown by the under- 
takers to the relatives of the deceased. Sometimes 
they contain a little terra-cotta or wooden mummied 
figure, and are then complete models of the coffin. 
They were also part of the funeral decorations, but 
their employmeut is not obvious. 

The “ sepulchral vases,” for holding the entrails 
of the dead, are thus described :—‘ It was usual in 
the embalmment of the wealthier classes to soak them 
carefully in the requisite preparations; tie them up 
in neat cylindrical packets, and deposit them in 
vases having the shape of the four genii of the 
Ament or Hades.” 

The second part treats of Greek Pottery, which 
is classed uncer three heads, viz., “first, sun-dried 
clay; secondly, baked clay, but without a glaze 
or terra-cotta; and thirdly, baked clay, with the 
addition of a glaze, or porcelain.” To this latter 
definition we must object, as the mere process of 
glazing ordinary baked clay, such as that referred to, 
does not constitute porcelain, or anything like por- 
celaia. The various analyses made of the ancient 
pottery of Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, 


prove that natural clays alone were used in its fabri- | 


cation, varying in their selection according to the 
requirements to which the ware was to be adapted. 
The bright tint of some of the red pottery, due to 
the presence of peroxide of irou, is no proof of sub- 
sequent edmixture,—as some natural p vom are now 
found so impregnated with this oxide as to produce 
a colour quite as vivid as that of the ancient wares. 
Porcelain can alone be made by artificial clays. 

The various uses to which the “ sun-dried clay ” 
was applied, are specified by reference to the “ bricks 
used in Greece till the time of the Roman dominion.” 
The Temple of the Leprwan Demeter, in Arcadia, 
that of the Styrian Demeter, in Stiris, and the 
Chapel of Msculapius, at Panopeus, were all of this 
material, The walls of many fortified cities, Man- 
tinea, for example, seem to have been made of sun- 
dried bricks, which resisted the battering-ram better 
than baked ones. A statue of Prometheus, of un- 
baked clay, still existed at Panopeus in the time of 

ins 


The application of “terra-cotta” is found in | 


bricks, roof-tiles, imbrices, drain-tiles, columns, and 
other architectural members ; in the construction or 
— om and aqueducts ; also in the fabri- 
“votive fi f Lig 
yng : — or religious purposes, 
amphitheatres, and prizes for victors in the gaines, 
Of it were made the vate or casks in which wine was 
made, preserved, or exported ; the pitcher in which 
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it was served, and the cup out of which it was drunk ; 
as well as all the various culinary and domestic 
utensils for which earthenware is used in modern 
times. It furnished the material for many small 
ornaments, especially figures, which are often of a 
comic nature; and supplied the undertaker with 
bas-reliefs, vases, imitative jewellery, and the other 
furniture of the tomb,”—a very comprehensive 
catalogue of the early application of the “ potter’s 
art,” and one which leaves little opportunity for 
addenda by modern operations. water-pipes 
of Greek invention, thongh of Roman manufacture, 
found about a century since in Hyde Park, were very 
similar in their manufacture to those in general use 
at the present day. 

On the colonring of terra-cotta figures the follow- 
ing remarks are worthy of notice: “The method 
of colouring these figures was well known to the 
ancients, and it would appear that the Greeks had a 
body of artists who were solely employed in paint- 
ing statues, bas-relicfs, and other architectural orna- 


| ments. Two modes principally prevailed: in the 


first, the whole ground of the figure, or bas-relief, 
was coloured celestial blue, and the relieved parts 
were picked out with red, yellow, and white. The 
faces, especially in the old style of the art, were 
painted of a deep red, as among the Egyptians. In 
other instances it is probable that they were coloured 
with the most harmonious distribution of tints, by 
artists of renown, as in the case of Damophilus and 
Gorgasus. The celebrated Posis, a contemporary of 
Varro, executed such exquisite plastic imitations of 
fruits, in terra-cotta, that they were mistaken for the 
objects themselves; which could not have been effected 
except by painting them, like the artificial fruits in 
wax at the present day.” The consideration of this 
part of the subject extends to great length, and is 
illustrated by reference to many examples of varied 
character and treatment. 

Small cones or pyramids, to suspend around the 
necks of cattle, were also made of terra-cotta; 
“they were about three and a half inches long, and 
perforated at the top. They are frequently found 
in the fields in Greece, and especially in Attica. 
In general they are painted black and red, and 
those found in Corcyra are inscribed.” Several of 
these cones or truncated pyramids have been ex- 
humed by recent excavations in the Crimea, near 
Sebastopol and Kertch. 

The manufacture of “children’s dolls” in pot- 
tery, introduced within the last few years to a 
considerable extent in this country, is but a repro- 
duction, as several of these toys, made in terra- 
cotta, have been found in the sepulchres of Athens. 
“They are cast in a mould; the bodies, legs, and 
arms, are formed of separate pieces, pierced with a 
hole, so that they might be connected and moved 
with a string, like the modern Marionettes or 
puppets.” 

Ve must pass over with mere enumeration the 





spindles, tickets for the | 


chapters on “ Lamps,” ‘‘ Amphore,” and “ Flower- 
pots,” to that on glazed vaseé, from which we will 
| make a few brief extracts. “These vases show the 
| highest point of perfection which the ancient pot- 
| teries attained. They were applied only to purposes 
| of luxury and decoration, and used with great care 
and tenderness, being little suited to domestic pur- 
poses. They stood in the same relation to the 
other products of the ancient potteries, as the 
fayences of the middle ages and the porcelains of 
the present day do to vessels of terra-cotta, stone- 
ware, or tender porcelain. The Greek are the most 
important for their beauty and for their art.” Mr. 
Birch remarks: “‘The beauty and simplicity of the 
shapes of their vases have caused them to be taken 
as models for various kinds of earthenware ; but as 


| every civilized people has received from other sources 


forms sanctioned by time, and as many of the 
Greek forms canuot be adapted to the requirements 
of modern use, they have not been servilely imi- 
tated.” This opinion, which would have been war- 
ranted a few years since, must now be received with 
considerable modification; for as illustrating the 


aptitade of their forms to purposes of utility, and | 


at the same time proving the increased appreciation 
of their beauty by the public, we may observe 
that the most popular forms, now the recent pro- 
ducts of English potters, are copies of these shapes ; 
and the more closely they have been resembled, 
the greater has been their commercial success. On 
the number of extant vases Mr. Birch remarks :-— 





“ The Museo Borbonico at Naples contains about 
2100; the Gregorian Museum in the Vatican about 
1000; Florence has about 700; and at Turin 
there are 500. On this side of the Alps the 


Imperial Museum at Vienna about 2 
Berlin has 1690; Munich about 1700; oo! 
200; Carlsruhe 200; the Louvre at Paris about 
1500; while 500 more may be found in the Bib. 
liothéque Imperiale. The British Musenm has 
about 2600 vases of all kinds. Besides the public 
collections, several choice and valuable specimens 
of ancient art belong to individuals. The most 
important of these private collections are those of 
the Duc de Luynes, the Due de Blacas, the Count 
de Pourtales-Gorgier, the Jatta Collection, that 
belonging to M. St. Angelo, at Naples, and a fine 
and choice one belonging to the Marquis Campana, 
at Rome. In England the collections of Mr. Hope, 
of Mr. Jekyll, of the Marquis of Northampton, 
and of Mr. Hertz, contain several interesting ex- 
amples. The total number of vases in public and 
private collections probably amounts to 15,000 of 
all kinds.” Mr. Birch devotes eight chapters to 
the description of these vases, which embodies, 
amongst other particulars, details of their “ dis- 
covery ;” “ literary history ;” classifications by 
D’Hancarville “ and the Duc de Luynes ;” “ paste” 
modellers; ‘ processes of making and firing ;” the 
various styles, “ subjects illustrated ;” “ artists’ and 
potters’ names ;” their various uses, names, and 
shapes, and “sites of the ancient potteries.” As 
many of these subjects have already been noticed 
in the pages of the 4r/-Journal, on our occasional 
reference to the early ceramic art, we shall but select 
for consideration those with which our readers may 
be least familiar.* 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.—Great complaints have appeared in the 
English newspapers about the cleaning of — 
in the National Gallery: what woul the critics 
say on seeing several that are now exposed in the 
Louvre? The art of scrubbing has been exercised 
with a vengeance ; and some of the finest pictures, 
which we have been accustomed to see with the 
marks of age on them, appear as if they were in the 
annual salon of Paris, fresh from the brush of our 
artists. It certainly is far from desirable that the 
old masters should be allowed to accumulate various 
coatings of filth and dust that time unavoidably 
leaves on paintings, but there is a great difference 
between judicious and careful cleaning and rubbing 
down to the threads of the canvas. One picture we 
cannot help pointing out—the — sketch by Tin- 
toretto, representing Paradise, which is more like 
an extravagant es of Diaz than what we have 
been accustomed to admire. It is quite refreshing, 


after leaving the long gallery, to come back into the 
e 


large saloon, where the paintings have not been 
touched. Picture-cleaners do not reflect that when 
they carelessly and roughly take off the dirt from a 
painting, the lights painted with thick colour are 
always least changed: hence the shadows, being 
much darker than they originally were, become 
fearfully black; thus a very fair white skin will 
have shadows as for a deep brunette. A fine sketchy 
painting, said to be by Kembrandt, has been added 
to the gallery: it represents a butcher’s stall, on 
which a carcase is hanging. It is no doubt an ac- 
quisition. The gallery is only ially open, the 
works not being yet finished. e shall give an 
account of the paintings by Rubens and others when 
the rooms are opened.—The Exhibition of Marseilles 
has succeeded very well this year. sale of 
pictures realised 28,000 francs.—'The bronze statue 
of the “ Improvisateur Italien,” by Duret, has been 
purchased for the Luxembourg.—The magnificent 
collection of objects of vertu collected by M. Humaun 
has been sold, and very high prices were obtained. 
The details would be too long for the space at our 
command, eee 

DUssetporr. — Professor Lessing, the distin- 
guished historical and landscape painter, ace 
cepted the offer of the Grand Duke of Baden, to 
become director of the Art-gallery at Carlsrube ; 
the post confers upon the possessor many signal 
advantages. 

Rome.—Signor Albani, an Italian sculptor of 
high reputation, recently died at Rome, at the age of 
eighty ; bequeathing a considerable fortune for the 
promotion of the art of Sculpture. 


* To be continued. 
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PICTURE SALES. 





Tur. sale of a number of water-colour drawings, the 
property of Mr. H. Wats, took place on the 
12th of February. Those to which buyers seemed 
to attach most importance were—Land’s End, 
Cornwall,’ J .M. W. Turner, a small drawing, 
8} in. by 4 in., 49 gs.; ‘The Stone Breakers,’ 
W. Hunt, 55 gs.; ‘ Flowers and Fruit,’ Mrs. Duf- 
field, 40 gs.; ‘ Caught Napping,’ P. F. Poole, A.R.A., 
80 gs.; ‘Corfe Castle,’ J. M. W. Turner, the same 
size as the ‘ Land’s End,’ 35 gs. ; ‘ Hastings Beach, 
with a Fish-Market,’ J. M. W. Turner, size 264 in. 
by 18 in., 205 gs.; and ‘The Terrace at Haddon 
Hall,’ D. Cox, 80 gs. Turner’s drawing of ‘ Hast- 
ings Beach,’ was presented by the artist to the late 
Sir Anthony Carlisle, as a mark of gratitude for his 
attention during a severe illness which Turner had 
when staying at Hastings. 

Mr. J. C. Grunpy, of Manchester, the well- 
known printseller and dealer in works of Art, sub- 
mitted a large portion of his collection to a sale by 
auction during the month of February. The prin- 
cipal lots were,—‘ Scene in the Highlands, the 
Gillie’s Ilome,’ J. F. Lewis, 51 gs.; ‘ Primroses 
and Bird’s Nest,’ W. Hunt, 40 gs.; ‘ Christ Preach- 
ing,’ G. Cattermole, 40 gs.; ‘The Baron’s Warn- 
ing,’ G. Cattermole, 46 gs.; ‘The Heavens are 
telling the glory of God,’ Miss Gillies, 50 gs.; 
‘Scene in Glen Nevis, Inverness-shire,’ T. M. 
Richardson, from the last exhibition of the Water- 
Colour Society, 102 gs.; ‘Monaco,’ C. Stanfield, 
R.A., 82 gs.; ‘The High Altar in the Cathedral at 
Caen,’ D. Roberts, R.A., 62 gs.; ‘The Watering- 
Place,’ J. Linnell, 70 gs.; ‘Interior of an Irish 
Cabin,’ F. Goodall, A.R.A., 66 gs.; ‘ Mountain 
Scene,’ a shepherd-boy on a donkey, goat, sheep, 
and cattle, T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 70 gs.; ‘ Peter 
the Great seeing Catherine, his future Empress, for 
the first time,’ the original sketch for the large 
picture, A. Egg, A.R.A., 47 gs.; ‘Nymph and 
Cupid,’ size 84 in. by 6} in., W. E. Frost, 51 gs. ; 
‘Lucy Ashton at the Fountain,’ J. Faed, 61 gs.; 
‘Morning,’ P. Nasmyth, 61 gs.; ‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,’ a small finished sketch for the large picture, 
J. Martin, 182 gs.; ‘Temple at Pestum,’ D. 
Roberts, R.A., 250 gs. ; ‘Hallowed be Thy Name,’ 
R. Redgrave, R.A., 50 gs.; ‘ Landscape and River 
Scene,’ T. Creswick, R.A., 81 gs.; ‘An English 
Homestead,’ Crome, of Norwich, 90 gs.; ‘The 
Maid of the Mill,’ T. Creswick, R.A., and F. 
Goodall, A.R.A., 84 gs.; ‘An English Homestead,’ 
T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., 64 gs.; ‘Scene in Nor- 
mandy,’ F. Goodall, A.R.A., 185 gs.; ‘The Cruel 
Sister,’ J. Faed, 189 gs.: this charming composi- 
tion measured only 144 in. by 11 in. 

The collection of Cuantes Moxean, Esq., of 
Clifton, was sold by Messrs. Christie and Manson, 
on Saturday, the 20th of February, and realised the 
sum of £4320. We subjoin the leading speci- 
mens:—‘The Scotch Road-side Inn,’ J. Philip, 
31 gs.; ‘Fishing Boats at Katwyck, on the Dutch 
Coast,’ cabinet size, E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., 60 gs. ; 
* Hogarth before the Governor of Calais,’ the origiual 
finished sketch, W. P. Frith, R.A., 56 gs.; ‘The 
South-sea Bubble,’ the original finished sketch for 
the celebrated picture, E. M. Ward, R.A., 70 ys.; 
Group of Peaches, Black and White Grapes, and 
Apples, on a small slab,’ G. Lance, 44 gs.; ‘A 
Coast View—Evening Scene,’ cabinet size, C. Stan- 
field, R.A., 96 gs.; ‘ Fishing Boats on the Medway 
ina Breeze,’ Miiller, 210 gs.; ‘A Hayfield,’ David 
Cox, 96 gs.; ‘The Bathers,’ D. Maclise, R.A., 
82 gs.; ‘Coast Scene on the Isle of Arran,’ H. 
Bright, 112 gs.; ‘ Highland Sheep, on the bank of 
a stream,’ T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 185 gs.; ‘ View on 
the coast of Dorsetshire,’ an early work by T. Cres- 
wick, 43 gs.; also by the same artist, ‘A View on 
the Thames,’ fo and ‘In the Forest,’ 105 gs. ; 
A Mill on the Dolgarie, North Wales,’ one of the 
finest works of W. Miiller, exhibited ainong the Art- 
treasures at Manchester, 420 gs.; and ‘A Rustic 
Scene at Rainham,’ by the same, 230 gs.; ‘ The Hill 
Farm,’ cabinet size, J. Linnell, 120 gs.; and a noble 
landscape, by the same great artist, ‘ Noon,’ 250 gs. ; 
A Nymph Bathing,’ W. Etty, 62 gs.; ‘Rouen 
Cathedral,’ with numerous picturesque figures in 
the Grande Place, before the western tower of the 
cathedral, D. Roberts, R.A., 350 gs.; also a most 
capital work by the same artist, ‘The Island of 








Phila, Nubia,’ 420 gs. ; ‘ Passages to the Bidassoa,’ 
C. Stanfield, R.A., 510 gs. ; ‘The Mountain Toilette,’ 
P. F. Poole, A.R.A., 150 gs.: ‘ Buttermere, Crum- 
mock Water, and Gunverdale,’ J. B. Pyne, 195 gs. 

The following pictures, with several others of 
less importance, were sold in the same rooms after 
Mr. Morgan’s collection :—‘ A Landscape,’ T. Cres- 
wick, R.A., 97 gs.; ‘The Awkward Position,” A. 
Solomon, 230 gs.; ‘ Ulysses in the Island of 
Calypso,’ T. Uwins, R.A., 75 gs.; ‘The Dirty Boy,’ 
T. Webster, R.A., from Mr. Wadmore’s collection, 
860 gs.: at the sale of Mr. Wadmore’s pictures, 
about four years ago, it realised 331 gs, 
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PICTURE-SELLING. 





EBERHARDT vt, MASON, 


Ir is not without pain we comment on a trans- 
action such as this—to which duty commands that 
we direct the attention of our readers. Our warn- 
ings have been so continual, so explicit, and so 
conclusive, that we may well wonder at finding any 
ingen of any age or condition, who can now 

made the victim of a “bargain,” so palpably 
one-sided as that which induced the unfortunate 
plaintiff to pay £2000 for covered canvases, the 
real value of which was about £200, Every now 
and then, however, we obtain proofs that our warn- 
ings are ineffectual. We have made it notorious 
that suspicion should be always alive, when pictures 
are offered for sale—whether by the auctioneer, the 
dealer, or the private “gentleman ;” yet cases are 
very frequent, such as that to which we refer—made 
public by the newspapers, and on which we may 
therefore comment, unappalled by danger of “ costs 
without damages”— sufficient, surely, to induce at 
least common caution in purchases. It is not impro- 
bable that in this instance the high “ respectability” 
of the vendor may have disarmed the buyer of 
suspicion; and, under ordinary circumstances, it was 
not unnatural to suppose that a person who had held 
foremost rank among the traders of Birmingham, 
was incapable of a procedure such as a jury has re- 
cently laid to his charge. 

The case was tried at Worcester, before Baron 
Channell and a special jury. The PLainrtirr, 
Mary Eberhardt, is a widow with six children, 
residing at Stourbridge. In her cross-examination 
an attempt was made by Mr. Huddleston, Q.C., to 
weaken her evidence by some insinuations concern- 
ing a young man who was “ invited to her house for 
a day or two,” and “ stayed eight months,” but who, 
notwithstanding, had not “claimed for 
breach of promise of marriage.” If this effort to 
destroy her character had succeeded, the case would 
have been just the same: she sought—and she ob- 
tained—from a jury the remedy for a wrong to 
which she was justly entitled. The Derenpant, 
Josiah Mason, is a partner in the firm of Elking- 
ton & Co., the well known electro-platers. That 
duty is always painful which aids to Jower the 
character of a person who holds a prominent and 
respectable place in society ; but it is a duty, none 
the less. 


“ The action was brought to recover for the 
breach of warranty of a number of pictures by the old 
masters, sold by the defendant to the plaintiff in the early 

rt of last year, and which, on examination by com) t 
Jedges, tarned ont to be for the most part nothing 
than bad imitations. There was also a count for a false 
representation. The defendant denied the warranty and 
the representation.” 


The plaintiff had, it appears, met “at a sale of 
Turner’s pictures at Kidderminster” (it is not stated 
who was the actual or ostensible owner of these 
“ Turners”) a Mr. Nixon, a picture-dealer of Bir- 
mingham: some weeks afterwards this Mr. Nixon 
called upon her, told her of some pictures “ to be 
bought cheap,” and induced her to go with him in 
a cab to the defendant’s house at Erdington. She 
was soon introduced into “the gallery ;” and under 
the guiding‘auspices of Mr. Nixon and Mr, Mason, 
she made purchases to the amount of £1777. She 
had declined dinner, but she partook of luncheon. 
We quote her evidence :— 


“ I went into the picture gallery, and the defendant and 
Mr. Nixon came in. The defendant Mason and Mr.°Bar- 


by while were writing. ‘The price was put opposite 





peepctetnge mpeg It was written on paper. I sat 
they 





mind 1500/. The de- 
fendant would not take that, and I agreed to give the whole 

and the ile- 
fendant 


lo defendant pictures by 
their names, and Mr Barnard wrote. There is some of 
defendant's writing on the paper. I had the whole of ihe 
—. I then came away, and the next day I wont 
ae = him I had — hey 3000/. on 
some ° xon went out, in about a quarter 
of an sen the defendant came in with Nixon. I asked 
the defendant if he would take the mortgage deed instead 
of payment. He asked me if I would make it up 20002, 
I I had quite sufficient. He said I had better make it 
up 2000/7, I said, ‘ But what will you give me for the 
300%. ?° * There is a Tandoor a Snyders." 
He said he would send somebody over for the d , and 
with a check for the difference, 10007, I had admired a 
large picture, and Nixon sald, ‘ Yes, it's a Landscer.’ 
The defendant was in the room. ‘The defendant said 
another picture was a Snyders; it was a very fine picture 
and had sold at some castle for 7002. "Ye mentioned 
the castle, but I don’t remember the name. This was on 
a second visit to defendant's house, on the 8th of April. 
I asked the defendant what pictures he had looked out for 
the 3002, I left it to the defendant Nixon and the young 
gentleman to look me some out. The other pictures were 
taken down on the back of the list. When the defendant 
said the picture was a Snyders, I said it was a very ugly 
Snyders. Nixon said it was a very fine picture, and 
wished me to take it to the Manchester Exhibition, ‘The 
defendant said one of the pictures was by Such. 1 did not 
like that, and he said he would send another. I remarked 
that there would be 60/. due for interest in June, and he 
must look me out something for that. He said he would, 
if I would leave it to him. He sent me one worth 10/. [| 
said, ‘ Honour, Mr. Nixon,’ and he said, ‘ Yes, trust me,’ 
laughter). They came the next day, the 9th of April, 
‘or the deeds. A messenger came with Nixon, and I 
ve him the deeds, and he gave me a check for 1000. 
fe sent me the Such and a Baker for the 60%. 1 wished 
him to take them back.” 


Mr. Barnard (the young man referred to as having 
been the plaintiff's visitor for eight months) deposed 
that he— 


“ Wrote down the names in this list at the dictation of 
Nixon and Mason, Many of the prices had been men- 
tioned before, and the names of the pictures, with the 
prices, had been made out in pencil. The paper produced 
was written, and the amount came to 17771. The de- 
fendant said the plaintiff could have them for 17601. The 
prices, I believe, are in defendant's handwriting, The list 
came to me in this letter from the defendant, dated the 
28th of March, 1857. The letter was read, stating that he 
would let the plaintiff have the for mew for 17601., but it 
was ‘quite a .' The defendant represented all 
the pictures to be by the masters named, or the plaintiff 
would not have purchased them. I recollect the defendant 
said one of the pictures was a very fine picture (dogs and 
a deer), and he believed it was a Landseer. I would not 
swear that he guaranteed the Miiller. He said it was a 
Miiller, and the name of Miiller was upon it.” 


We gather from the evidence of Mr. Foster and 
Mr. Birch, what these pictures were, and what 
they were actually worth. Mr. Foster said in 
evidence,— 


“ There is no pretence for calling the re produced 

a Murillo, It may be worth 5/. Murillo painted two 
hundred years ago. ‘The picture produced is below criti- 
cism, and was probably painted from a print. (It was 
charged 807.) The large Miiller, charged 100/., I valne at 
20 gs. I value it as a pleasing piece of furniture. it is 
not by the at Miiller. The smaller Miiller I valve at 
30s. (charged 301.) It has no pretensions to be a Miiller. 
The Bonington ( ed 301.) I value at 4 gs. 
very bad imitation. two Zuccarellis (charged 40/.) L 
value at 20%. They are not even like the style and manner 
of Zuccarelli ; they are totally different. ey are modern 
copies of some masters of the Poussin school. The two 
Van Berghems (charged 50/.) are, one a bad copy of Cuyp, 
and the other of Berghem. ‘They are worth 10%, The 
Salvator Rosa 151.) is a copy, and I value it at 77. 
It is a bad imitation: the drawing is bad, and it wants 
vigour and transparency. It is a landscape, with banditti. 
The Paul Potter ay 601.) I value at 20%. It is nota 
Paul Potter. Had it been so, it would have been worth 
from 600i. to 1000. The Ostades are not genuine. One 
is a battle-piece by old Cay and is worth 5i., th: price 
charged. ‘The Guido isa ure, and I don't vislnk it 
It is worth 41. (charged 20/.) 

The subject is a Madonna reading. The Palamedes is 
worse than bad: itis worth nothing, 1 put it down at 2/. 
(charged 154.) The next, the Angelica . I value 
at 5/. (charged 20.) I do not think it is a copy of that 
artist. The Sehiadooe is not a Schiadone, but it is worth 
The two Snyders a not oom, © -~ Ae 
01. (cha 865i. y were probably n ry 
(one ) is not a Landseer; it is unmis. 

. I value it at 152.” 


Mr. Birch deposed as follows :— 


“ | have examined the pictures in question. I {eel cer- 
tain the Murillo is not by that master. I think it is worth 
151. The Miiller is not by that master; I think it is by 
his brother. I value it at 202. The other Miller I value 
at 304. I am confident the Bonington is not by that 
mfaster. I value it at 64. J soon got tired of thf old masters. 
The Zuccarcllis I value, as furniture fixtures, at 162. 
They are not by Zncearelli. Of the Berghems one is a 
copy of Cuyp. The Salvator Kosa is a great mistake, and 
is only w 6t. The Paul Potter is only worth 10 gs». 


-_-_———— 
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is a complete mockery. I would 
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yders. 
not give Si. 

eston, for the defendant, denied that his 
antten warvented any of the pictures ; and as it 
was 8 question of character and credi#, he should put the 
defendant himself in the box, and the jury would say 
which side they believed.” 


The defendant was put into the box accordingly ; 
he deposed as follows :— 


+ We went to the gallery two or three times. Through 
Mr. Nixon the plaintiff asked me to sell some of the 
res—the upper pictures. I said I did not like to 
distarb the gallery, and did not wish to sell them at all. 
pd «5 Nixon brought a list to me, and asked me 
to price them. I did so. The list produced is the one. 
{ did Mot dictate the names, nor was J present when they 
were written down. 1 put the prices with the assistance 
. The plaintiff did pot agree to the prices I put, 
and I reduced them. Mr. Nixon took the list into the 
gallery, and I think I went in. 1 did not state that I 
warranted the pictures; on the contrary, I told her I 
would not warrant any. My attention was drawn by the 
plaintiff or Mr. Barnard to the Paul Potter. I said if I 
could prove it was a Paul Potter, it would be worth a 
couple of thousand pounds. I had a picture by Miiller, 
with the name on it, which I thought much of. 1 told the 
plaintiff distinctly that I could not warrant any of the 
res. I bought the Snyders as a Snyders, and 
theaght much of it. I saw it at Maxstoke Castle, but 
Nixon bought it for me. I bought the Zuccarellis at 
Teignmouth. 1 bought them as Zuccarellis. 1 sent seven 
pictures to make up the 300/. balance. I believe the prices 
of thé pictares upon the whole were fair prices. 1 had 
given more for some of them.” 


“ The jury found that there wis a warranty—the paper 
—and gave a verdict for the plaintiff for the full amount | 
elaimed, 6191.” 


We have been compelled to abridge this very 
remarkable case, and have sufficiently commented 
upon it. The verdict of the jury is such as to 
preclude the possibility of doubt as to their opinion, 
or as to the construction we are bound to put on 
the’ transaction. It is, as we have said, another 
warning ; we trust it will be effectual. 

Meanwhile, this trial may serve to enlighten us | 
on two points. We find in a palatial residence, the 
mansion of a wealthy Art-manufactufer, in the 
prosperous town of Birmingham, “a gallery” of 
pictures; and we obtain information of what it | 
consists, We do not suppose the unfortunate plaintiff | 
selected all the worst; and we Jearn that the then 
proprietor reluctantly parted with the “ Murillo,” 
and attached great valne to the “‘ Landseer,”—be- 
lieving in the “ Miiller,” because the *name of 
“Miller” was painted on it. What are we to 
think either of his liberality as an Art-patron, or 
his judgment as an Art-eritic, who could be content 
to form “a gallery” of such wretched materials and 
look upon it with pleasure! Had he actually per- 
suaded bimself—under the tutelage of Mr. Nixon, 
picture-dealer—that he was the possessor of paint- 
ings of merit and worth, and was satisfied by the 
persuasive eloquence of this very serviceable ally ? 
or did he well know that his gallery contained an 
assemblage of trash, to be wisely got rid of upon all 
convenient occasions ? 

We have no desire for the companionship of 
Asmodeus ; but we greatly fear that if other gal- 
leries in Warwickshire were exposed to scrutiny, 


the result would be a melancholy prognostic for Art. | 
There is another point on which we are enlightened: | 


if we understand the verdict rightly, it was given 
because the “ paper’ which contained the names of 
certain artists, was considered by the jury as a 
“ wuarantee.”’ ‘ 
it is-~picture-sellers had better look to themselves. 
Even Mr. Foster may find himself in a very awkward 
predicament when, some day, a printed catalogue is 
placed in the bands of twelve “ good men and true,” 
who are asked to redress the grievance of a victim 
in an suction-room ; while vendors wi 
deut to be especially careful whe 
bill for “ pictures sold.” * 


ll deem it pru- 
n they make out a 


* (We have heard, indirect! 


meds cn y, that application will be 


the part of the d- fendant for a new trial; but on 
what Krounds we cannot exact ¥ see; it would however 
gre My ws to know that Mr. Mason could prove himself 

More sinoed against than sinning.” The verdict was 
eee €iven in acon ith the ruling of the 
ome. that the affixing the name of the artist to the bill of 

© oomstituted a warranty this, as we have observed 


fea w wel 4 wtrine 
“ of Ube | 
selling. Bd. A.J aw la matters referring to picture. 


If it be so—and we earnestly hope | 
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HELEN FAUCIT. 


FYROM THE ALTO-RELIEVO BY J. H. FOLEY, B.A. 


Tue first point for an artist, be he painter or | 
sculptor, to consider, is the selection of a good | 


subject; the next, how to treat it appropriately : in 
portraiture the former is not always at his com- 
mand, but if he has taste, judgment, and talent, he 
may, to a great extent, triumph over the difficul- 


ties he bas to encounter in the absence of what is 


required, and acquit himself honourably of the task 
confided to him. ~ Now, in the’ case of ‘the sculp- 
tured work here engraved, Mr. Foley had no such 
obstacle placed before him, for though the face of 
“« Miss Helen Faucit” may not be formed upon the 


accepted classic model, it is capable of assuming 
a classic character, as all who have seen her in the 
part of Ion must acknowledge. “Moreover, there is a | 


degree of elegance in the.form and bearing of .this 
lady, whether in action or repose, that peculiarly 
fits her for sculptured representation. Mr. Foley 
has jadiciously refrained from exhibiting her in any 
especial historic character, though ehe might easily 
be taken for some one of the Greek maidens whom 


ancient poets have described, did. not the bas-relief | 


of our great dramatist, and the -pile of books, asso- 
ciate the idea of the work with a later period: 


these accessories are very properly introduced, as | 


being in harmony with the dramatic genius of the 


lady, and as valuable aids to the composition of the 


design. 
This alto-relievo is worthy of the high talent of 
the sculptcr, than whom there exists none in Europe 


| whose mind is more poetically attuned. The pose of 


the figure is remarkably elegant and easy, the 
draperies fall gracefully and naturally, and are not 
broken up into forms and lines destructive of repose 
and “breadth.” We are compelled to admit that 
the engraver has not succeeded in producing so 


| faithful a portrait as we find in Mr. Foley’s work : 


the face has not the soft expression, nor yet the 
true outline, of the original. 

“ Miss Helen Faucit,” until very recently, has been, 
we regret to say, little more to the play-loving world 
than a memory; and it certainly shows too truly 
the lack of dramatic talent, when we are forced 
to admit how inadequately she is “‘ supported” in 
avy of those characters which she renders with 
grace and dignity emphatically “her own.” Pity 
was strangely mingled with our admiration when 
we saw her on the stage of her Majesty’s Theatre, 
as Lady Macbeth, on the occasion of one of the 
performances before the late royal visitors at the 
English court. That night she played the Thane’s 
wife for the first time in London. From the reading 
of the letter, to the last scene, where she vanished 
from the stage—more like the spirit of. the marvel- 
lous woman who liad stimulated her husband to 
the murder, and supported him during his remorse 

| with as much devotedness as power, than a still 
living creature—all was resplendent with art of 
tye highest order: we can imagine nothing finer, 
nothing more perfect. We bowed in homage before 
& great triumph of genius, and felt the truth of a 
stranger's observation—“ Henceforth Ristori must 
sit at her feet.”” We are happy to say, that since that 
night—so poor in all but Her—Helen Faucit has 
repeated Lady Macbeth at the Lyceum, and gratified 
those who appreciate such enjoyment by “ reappear- 
ing” in “'The Lady of Lyons,” and in “ Beatrice.” 
How delightful to have the opportunity of witness- 
ing these parts once more! We wish the public were 
more thoroughly awake, amongst its other excel- 
lences, to the integrity of this lady’s acting. She 
| renders the character of Lady Macbeth more /fu/? 
| than any other actress of our time: her by-play in the 
| banquet scene is perfect ; it tells its own fearful story 
| of the withering anxiety which is sapping her very 
| brain; and yet all is tempered by so sound a judg- 
| ment, that the company could only gather from it 
the woman’s deep regret that her 
* Lord is often so.” 


But we have little space for dramatic criticism: if 
we have in these few words wandered from our ap- 
poiuted path, we have the excuse that there is but 
little dramatic excellence extant to tempt us often 
to do so. We cannot, however, fail to record that 


this lady came upon the “ London boards” while in | 


the first blush of girlhuod—she came without the long 





robation of provincial practice usuall i 
Be absolutely necessary to somnpoa preg 
cate, trembling girl, in her opening scene moving the 
audience to pity, and to wonder why one so young 
and so unpractised, should try her unfledged wings 
in such a flight ; but this soon passed into astonish. 
| ment when, losing herself in the creation of the 

poet, the young actress soared into a new existence 
and became what others had only represented. ‘ 

Who that has heard has ever forgotten the ex- 
quisite modulations of her voice in the most fervent 
| of Jnliet’s confessions: of the love that expanded 

her young heart? Who could forget the girlish 
| playfulness, changing into impassioned determina. 
tion, in that marvellous upspringing of woman’s 
| love? And who that witnessed has ever forgotten 
| the fearful winding up beside the tomb? *'This was 
but the commencement of a series of trium 
| which at ‘intervals, “‘few, and far between,” are 
still continued in “the provinces ;” sometimes, as 
| by a happy miracle, she is seen for a “night or 
| two” in- London, only to make her absence still 
| more regretted. 

She is now a much greater actress than ever, 
having bated not a jot of her first grace and enthu- 
siasm, and having added thereto the experiences 
of a richly cultivated mind, and the deep readi 
of human character which only observation and 
time can teach. Happily for herself, “The Lad 
of Lyons” has found in real life a “Claude Mel-' 

notte;” and though keeping in public the name 
that “‘ witched the world,” he friends ‘know her, 
within the sanctuary of her beautiful home, as the 
happy wife of a distinguished and accomplished 
gentleman, adding another to the proofs we could 
number that, however 

* Courted and caressed, 
High placed in halls, a welcome guest,” 

the true woman turns to domestic life to give and. 
receive happiness. 





a ee 


ART IN IRELAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Dun.in.—Nearly five months have elapsed since 
the inquiry which the government directed to be made 
into the affairs and past management of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, has been held, and yet the Report 
has not appeared. ‘The annual exhibi+ion of the aca- 
demy is advertised to open during the present month; 
but we can scarcely expect to hear of any very satis- 
factory result so long as contention and discord 
prevail among the academical body. Pending the, 
publication of the Report Mr. Norman Macleod is 
commissioned to craw up, we are unwilling to refer 
to the several matters that have originated dissen-, 
sion; but we are compelled to say that an institd- 
tion that eee a building free from rent ay 4 
and has also an annual parliamentary grant for the’ 
fespese of encouraging Art, ought to make a far 

tter return for such advantages than the Dublin. 
Academy has hitherto done. . Its exhibitions are, 
mainly supported by the works of the “ Saxon; 
Irish artists—the t of them, that is—appear 
almost universally to shun the gallery. 

Betrast.—An exhibition of decorative and orna- 
mental art was opened in the apartments of the 
Belfast School of Design on the 19th of February: 
it consists of works selected from the Museum at 
Kensington, and comprises selections in almost ev 
material and class of ornamental manufactures, 0 
European and Oriental. Among the most beautiful 
and costly were several examples of old Sévres por- 
celain, belonging to Her Majesty: these engaged 
the especial attention of the assembled company 
which had met to inaugurate the opening. During 
the evening addresses were delivered, and resolutions 
moved by the Mayor of Belfast, Lord Massa 
Dr. M‘Gee, &c. The latter gentleman intima’ 
that the Belfast School had not at the present time 
its fair proportion of pecuniary aid from the Govern- 
ment: in 1851, the grant was £475; in 1852, 
or £600; now it had dwindled down to 
Notwithstanding, he “ was willing to give theDe- 
partment thanks for the small instalment now given 
of what they owe Belfast.” ; . 

Mancuester.—The annual meeting to — 
the Report of the School of Art in this city, was he 
| on the 18th of February. The president of the > 
| stitution, Mr. E. Potter, F.R.S., who occupied 
chair, regretted the thin attendance of visitors, ap 
wished that so useful an institution was foun 
| upon larger support from his fellow-townsmen. 
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This is the old complaint which we find prowiiies 
in the majority of meetings of this kind throughout 
the country : the inhabitants of the respective towns 
withhold from the schools such aid as they require. 
The report of the council spoke of the satisfactory 
working of the school, and its great utility ; and 
though the subscriptions had somewhat decreased, 
its financial condition, owing to strict economical 
management, had improved; it was expected that 
the institution would soon be out of debt. Mr. 
Hammersley, the head master, stated that 272 
pupils had attended the first quarter, 102 in the 
second, 234 in the third, and 200 in the last quarter. 
The sum total of the year’s receipts was £1167: a 
debt of £120 still remains unpaid. A sum of £200 
had been paid during the past year towards liquid- 
ating old outstanding claims against the school.— 
The council of the Royal Manchester Institution 
and schools of Art, has decided upon offering the 
following ‘‘ Heywood” prizes for competition at 
their next exhibition. The silver medal, and 20/, 
in money, for the best oil-painting (size not less 
than 20 inches by 12 inches), the original produc- 
tion of a pupil of any school of Art within 100 miles 
of the Institution ; a prize of 10/. in money for the 
best chalk drawing, the original production of a 

upil of any school of Art within 100 miles of the 
institution. The aan works must be delivered 
at the institution not later than Wednesday, 
August 4th. 

NFWCASTLE-UNDER-LYNE.—The annual meeting 
of the supporters of the Newcastle School of Art 
took place at the Institution room on February 2nd., 
when Mr. W. Jacksony M.P., presided, and delivered 
an opening’address. ‘This school is of comparatively 
recent origin: at the end of the year 1856, the 
number of pupils was only fifteen; at the close of 
the past year it had reached forty-seven. The total 
number of persons taught in the central public 
school by the master in 1856 was 100, and in 1857 it 
was 203, The Department of Art awarded the last 
year two silver medals and six bronze medals to the 
school; and prizes were given by several patrons of 
the institution—-Mr. 8. Child, the Rev. J. 8. Broad, 
Mr. Dilworth, and by the committee. Mr. C. M. 
Campbell, of Stoke, offered to put his name down for 
£5 towards paying the expenses of any student who 
might be considered worthy of being sent to study 
in London; and Mr. Jackson, the chairman, stated 
that he would add £15 for the same object. 

BrRMINGHAM.—The report for the last year of 

the committee of the Birmingham “ Society of Arts 
and Government School of Art,” is in our hands: 
it was read and adopted at a meeting held on 
February 4th. We learn from the document that 
the aggregate number of students in the various 
classes of the head school and in the branch schools 
was 1325, and that their attendance and conduct 
were very satisfactory. ‘‘ As a proof of the practical 
value of the instruction given in the School to the 
manufacturers of Birmingham, the committee refer 
to the last report of the head master made to the 
Department of Science and Art, which shows that, 
during the year ending 30th June, 1857, 254 of the 
male students were engaged in the special trades of 
the town. Included in this number were 10 brass- 
founders, 15 chasers, 39 die-sinkers, 53 engravers, 
23 jewellers, 24 japanners, 10 modellers, and 8 sil- 
versmiths. In addition to those engaged in the special 
industries of Birmingham, there were 50 students 
em loyed in the building and furnishing trades, to- 
gether with 33 employed in miscellaneous industrial 
occupations, in which drawing is of great practical 
value.” The report states that the present session will, 
in all probability, see the long projected arrangement 
carried into effect for transferring the School of Art 
to the new Institute Building, in Paradise Street. 
The last topic in the report to which we think it 
necessary to refer is far from being the least im- 
portant : it refers to the retirement ie the school 
of Mr. George Wallis, the head master and Art- 
superintendent, and of Mr. Wood, deputy head 
master, The resignation of their respective duties 
by these gentlemen, and especially the retirement 
of Mr. Wallis, will be greatly felt; his ability and 
energy have undoubtedly been mainly instrumental in 
bringing the school into its present state of efficiency 
and usefulness: of this the committee seem to be 
fully cognisant. Mr. Wallis resigns from a feeling 
that his state of health is unequal to the duties that 
one in his position is called upon to discharge. He 
will be succeeded by Mr. Rainbach, son of the late 
eminent engraver of that name, and till recently 
head master of the Cork School. 
_ Drvonrort.—A School of Art has been founded 
in this populous town, and a meeting to inaugurate 
it was held at the Mechanics’ Institute, on Feb- 
ruary 28th. Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., and Mr. Red- 
grave, R.A., from headquarters at Kensington, were 
present, and delivered addresses on the importance 
and utility of such institutions. 








THE CHANGES AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE, 





Havine accepted the resignation of Mr. Fergusson, 
the directors of the Crystal Palace Company have 
advertised for “a general manager” for their great 
and important institution. This appeal has been 
responded to by numerous applicants; and the 
directors will have to select their future chief exe- 
cutive officer from a group composed of persons 
differing from each other as widely as possible, 
both in their views of the administration of the 
Crystal Palace, and their capacity for under- 
taking the office with any reasonable prospect of 
success. 

In their definition of the duties and powers of 
the general manager, the directors have shown that 
they require two very distinct classes of high ad- 
ministrative qualities in that officer. Thus he is 
to form the programme, and to originate and carry 
out all the plans. for attracting the public to the 
Crystal Palace; and he is also to superintend the 
working of the entire staff in every department 
(with the sole exception of the secretary’s depart- 
ment), and to maintain and be responsible for the 
permanence and security of the buildings, water- 
works, and all other property of the company. 

When the magnitude of the Crystal Palace is 
taken into consideration, it certainly does seem that 
these two classes of duties would be assigned with 
the greatest advantage to two officers, each of whom 
might find a sufficient amount of occupation in 
his own sphere of duty, while each would be dis- 
tinguished by qualities peculiar in themselves, and 
specially adapted to the peculiar duties that each 
would have to discharge. The great point for the 
directors to determine is, that their new manager 
should be able thoroughly to popularise the Crystal 
Palace, and fully to develop its comprehensive 
resources. We may assume that the maintenance 
and security of the buildings and their accessories 
of every kind will be duly provided for; but the 
difficulty unquestionably rests in the working the 
institution with the view to making it popular, and 
prosperous because popular. We believe that pros- 
perity is quite within the limits of possibility for 
the Crystal Palace; but it can only be achieved by 
such a masterly handling of the palace as will 
render it at once permanently attractive and really 
useful. Popular (and also, occasionally, more ad- 
vanced) lectures must occupy a prominent position 
in the new system of administration: much also 
may be done by a better arrangement and classifi- 
cation of the collections. ‘The manufacture depart- 


ment ought to assume a much higher position. It | 


might, indeed, be elevated to become a perpetual 
exhibition of industrial Art of the most compre- 
hensive and varied character. Other novelties will 
not fail to occur to the new manager, should he 
prove the right man in the right place. One other 
thing we may notice; this is, the importance that 
the uew manager should be both sensible of the 
variety of tastes and the difference of associations in 
visitors, for all of which he must my: with equal 
thoughtfulness, and also that he should be a person 
easy of access, and affable and courteous in conversa- 
tion, as well with visitors as with those who may 
have professional communications with him. We 
trust that the forthcoming change in the administra- 
tion may be such as will speedily demonstrate that 
the Crystal Palace will at length occupy its proper 
position. In expressing such hopes, let us not be 
understood to impute blame to the late manager; 
Mr. Fergusson is a man of first-rate talent and 
ability, though perhaps he may not have been quite 
“in the right place” at Sydenham. He worked, 
however, with the most devoted earnestness and 
fidelity for the Crystal Palace Company ; and that 
a greater measure of success should not have 
attended his labours, is undoubtedly to be attributed 
to the same mistaken system of administration 
which hitherto has left all our exhibitions without 
a voice, to popularise themselves as they best might. 
When we know who the new manager is (or who 
the new managers are), and have been able to study 
the programme, and the plans of administration 
be put forth, we shall feel ourselves in a position to 
deal more fully with the present condition and the 
future prospects of the Crystal Palace. 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Memontan or tHe Great Exurpirion.— 
The committee, aided by five adjudicators—Lord 
Monteagle, Lord Goderich, W. ‘Tite, Esq., M.P., 
Richard Westmacott, Esq., R.A., and Daniel Mac- 
lise, Esq., R.A.—have resolved that the design, 
No. 22, is that which it is most desirable to select 
as the work to commemorate the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. It will therefore be, we presume, sub- 
mitted to the Board of Works, in due course, and 
we hope to see it the ornament of Hyde Park : for it 
will, undoubtedly, be worthy of the occasion, and 
honourable to our British school of sculpture in the 
nineteenth century. On opening the “ sealed letter,” 
it was found to be (as everybody knew it was) the 
work of Joseph Durham. Although we at present 
feel somewhat restricted in our observations and 
comments, we imagiue there can be no breach of 
confidence in stating that this design (No. 22) was 
selected by ten out of twelve of the noblemen and 
| gentlemen who voted—the arbitrators consisting of 
seven members of the committee, and five assistant 
adjudicators. For ourselves, we had from the 
beginning no doubt whatever that such would be the 
result: the press generally, if not universally, de- 
scribed it as the best; and it was certainly so con- 
sidered by “ public opinion,” so far as it was possible 
to test it. We believe it to fulfil all the require- 
ments demanded. In the “idea” there may be no 
originality: it is merely that of the four quarters of 
the globe presided over by Britannia; but in the 
treatment there was considerable originality, espe- 
cially in characterising America as a young and 
vigorous Britannia, instead of as an Indian chief, with 
his cap of feathers—in accordance with the “ time- 
honoured” notion of the New World. But it is 
probable the design will undergo some alterations— 
although its leading features may be preserved—and 
that the artist will produce a work that shall be in 
al] respects worthy the age, the occasion, and his 
own fame as a sculptor, We trust such will be the 
view taken of it by the Board of Works—and, in 
especial, the august person who cannot fail to be in- 
terested in a memorial, which testifies to his in- 
dustry and patriotism, and that fosterage and con- 
tinuous aid without which the Great Exnist- 
TION would have been a failure instead of a success, 
There are several points connected with this ‘‘ com- 
petition,” to which we desire to direct the attention 
of our readers; but at the present moment it 
would be premature so to do. We shall be pre- 
pared, at the proper season, to give full explana- 
| tions concerning the course pursued by the com- 
| mittee from the commencement—challenging the 
strictest scrutiny into every act of theirs, aud main- 
| taining that no competition could have been con- 
_ ducted more honourably, or on principles plainer 

or more straightforward. On the whole, we may 
express our belief that no better or more suitable 
work could have been obtained—giving due weight 
| to the fact that they had to deal with a sum no 
| larger than £6000 ; and we feel assured that when 











the transaction from beginning to end has been in- 
| quired into and explained, it will be satisfactorily 
| shown that Alderman Challis and the committee 
have discharged their duty faithfully and honestly. 
Artistic Copyricut.—The committee have so 
far concluded their labours as to furnish “a report 
to the council of the Society of Arts.” It contains 
much that is good, aud may be useful, The subject 
of fraudulent imitations is somewhat extensively 
dealt with: it is proposed to make “the copying, 
or knowingly uttering copies of artists’ names or 
monograms, a felony:” and a misdemeanour to 
“make, or cause to be made, copies of works of 
Art, for the fraudulent purpose of selling or ex- 
changing such copies as originals,” and to “ sell or 
exchange the same.” A similar penalty (open 
to much question) is proposed to be inflicted on 
those who retouch engravings as fresh proofs, or as 
the works of the original engraver, though retouched 
by other hands. With respect to copyright in 
pictures, architectural designs, works in sculp- 
‘ture, &e. &e., it is, if we rightly understand the 
document, proposed that the prodacer shall have 
a right during his life, and for thirty years after his 
death, for “such designs as he may have con- 
ceived.” We are not at this moment in a condi- 
tion to canvass the document, nor can we give 
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to the subject the consideration it undoubtedly de- 
mands; we require further information, and a clearer 
knowledge of what is positively contemplated. The 
matter may receive proper treatment hereafter : 
even now, however, we venture to say there is con- 
siderable danger in legislation such as that which 
the report seems to anticipate. If there be one 
thing more than another which an Englishman 
holds dear, it is “the right to do what he likes with 
his own.” The Duke of Newcastle was once sub- 


jected to considerable sarcasm for supposing he 


might safely exercise such a right in reference to 
farms or holdings, which he refused to let to per- 
sons entertaining political opinions opposed to his 
own: but it is, after all, a principle which guides 
every Englishman of every grade. Now it is quite 
clear A. B. may buy a picture, if he pleases to do 
so, submitting to any conditions that may be 
annexed to it; but he is equally free to decline to 
purchase it at all, We do not hesitate to express 
our entire conviction that if this great right—real 
or imaginary though the right may be is of no 
consequence—is withheld from him, he will buy no 
more pictures. He will become a collector of other 
luxuries, with which he may “do what he likes ;” 
and of collectors of pictures there will be hereafter 
very few. This is no fancied peril: let the ques- 
tion be put to any nobleman or gentleman who has 
formed a gallery of pictures; let him be asked if 
they would have been upon his walls had they been 
subjected to such conditions as those referred to by 


the report? The subject is so pregnant of thought, | 


and, we must add, so snggestive of danger, that we 
shall take time to consider it in all its bearings. 

Biooraruy or Tunner.—It is said that Mr. 
Thornbury, author of “Art and Natare,” is engaged 
in writing a life of Turner, and that Mr. Ruskin 
has aided him in the task by the loan of sundry 
MSS. and note-books of the artist. ‘The pictures of 
our great landscape-paiuter will certainly receive 
full justice from the descriptive powers of Mr. 
Thorabury, who writes vividly and poetically: we 
must wait to see whether he is competent to deal 
philosophically with the peculiar art of Turner: the 
task is by no means easy. 

Society or Warter-Cotovre Painrers.—This 
institution has made a judicious choice in the election 
of Mr. F. Tayler, as its presideut, in the room of 
Mr. J. F. Lewis, whose resignation we announced in 
our last number. Mr. Newton, a laudscape-painter, 
was at the same time enrolled among the associate 
members of the society. 

Tue rortucomine Picture Exurprrions.—In 
the notices of the Art-treasures Exhibition at 
Manchester, which, during the course of the last 
year, appeared in our pages, we more than once 
expressed our conviction of the propriety of attaching 
descriptive labels to all pictures and works of sculp- 
ture at public Fine Art exhibitions. We have 
reason to feel assured that such an arrangement 
would be received by the public with the utmost 
satisfaction, and we accordingly now desire very 
strongly to urge upon all persons “ in authority” in 
connection with the forthcoming ethibitions, the 
importance of adopting this system of description in 
addition to the eustomary catalogues, Let every 
picture and statue bear a label, stating its subject 
the name of the artist, and the owner of the work 
it would also be desirable to add the year in which 
the work was executed. Much of the fatirue and 
annoyance hitherto inseparable from visiting our 
exhibitions might thus be avoided. The sale of the 
catalogues would remain the same, since every 
person wishes to retain some means of referring to 
the pictures and other works after he has left any 
exhibition: what all visitors want is not to have 
oceasion to make coutinual reference to catalogues 
while actually inspecting the contents of an exhibi- 
tion. Would it be possible also to associate with 
our exhibitions courses of popular lectures on Art ? 


The subject is before the public, and we believe that 


it might be very easily handled in a manner that 
would prove at once both attractive and useful in the 
highest degree. 


Lanctiam Cuampers Sox tety.—The first of the 


three Conversazioni appointed to be held by this | 


soctety, took place, at thei 

; ce, rt rooms 22 ) 
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takes place on the 3rd of April, and the last for this | at the Egyptian Hall, that recent] 


season on the 8th of May. 

‘THERE 18 NOW BEING EXHIBITED at the Auction 
Mart in the city, a large picture painted by Mr. 
T. J. Barker, of which the subject is “ Preparing 
for the Start,” a scene in the Piazza del Popolo, at 
Rome, before the race which takes place in the 
Corso at the conclusion of the carnival. The Piazza 
looks somewhat small, from the desire on the part 
of the painter to pourtray with precision all the 
buildings and objects in and about it, but the 
spirit and importance of the subject centre in 
the horses and grooms which throng the place. 
The artist enjoyed the privilege of selecting his 
models from the stud of the Prince Piombino, and 
he has eminently succeeded in describing the fire of 
the animals, and their impatience for the race, in 
which they engage without riders, but with certain 
light trappings, to which are appended goads, that, 
as the animals move, penetrate their sides and urge 
them to increased speed. The Piazza is surrounded 
with spectators in all their holiday bravery. We 
see the Porto del Popolo, the famous obelisk, Monte 
Pincio, Santa Maria del Popolo, and the monastery : 


nothing is forgotten, and as a whole it is the best | 


picture that Mr, Barker has yet produced. 
HamesteaD CoNVERSAZIONE.—On the evening 
of the 24th of February, the second of these meet- 
ings was held, on which occasion were exhibited 
a numerous series of studies made in Venice by 


F. Goodall, A.R.A. They are heads painted on | 
primed millboard, and left without backgrounds, just | 
as they received the last touch while the model was | 


yet before the painter. They are uniformly dark in 
complexion, but all singularly striking in character, 
insomuch that we seem to recognise here and there 
a trait of the fallen nobility of Venice: and how 


strongly do they remind us of Tintoretto and Paul | 


Veronese !—the same mould of feature prevails 
markedly in the works of both. This type, in its 
living reality, is found at Chioggia, but we cannot 
pass the Riva, or the Rialto, without seeing the same 
dozing in the shade, in all the luxury of native indo- 
lence. ‘There were also some admirable drawings by 
Pyne,— essays in anew medium which seems to yield 
a solidity equal to oil, but with a greater atmospheric 
truth. Sketches of great power were exhibited by 
T. Forster, E. Cooke, A.R.A,, W. H. Burnett, 
Cropsey, Agnani, W. W. Fenn; and during the 
evening Mr. Kilburn delivered an instructive lecture 
on the Aurora-Borealis. 

Artists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
—The annual festival of this excellent society took 
place on the 27th of March, after our sheets were 
at press. We can only express a hope that the 
gathering on this occasion of the friends and sup- 
porters of the institution was of such a nature as to 
materially promote its prosperity. 

A Bust or Generat Havetock is to be placed 
among those of other celebrities which adorn the 
Council Chamber of the Guildhall, the court having 
passed with acclamation a vote to that effect. 
Richly-mounted swords to living heroes, and busts 
of those who have fallen in sustaiuing the honour of 
their country, show that the commercial community 
of London, with all its restless activity in pursuit of 
wealth, is not unmindfal of the men whose deeds 
uphold the safety and glory of the nation. 

M. Gamsarr has, we hear, become the owner of 
Mr. Frith’s forthcoming picture of the “Epsom 
Race-course,” and has engaged his countryman, 
M. Blanchard, to engrave it. 

Messns. Curistig anpD MANson advertise for 
sale in the month of May the collection of English 
pictures and water-colour drawings formed by Mr. 
John Miller, of Liverpool: it contains several fine 
examples of the works of Turner, Linnell, Etty, 
Calleott, Millais, Wilkie, Miiller, Constable, Poole, 
J. F. Lewis, D. Cox, and other stars of lesser 
magnitude. 

A Statue or Turner, from the chisel of Baily, 
will, it is expected, be seen in the sculpture-room 
of the Royal Academy this season: the work, it is 


| surmised, will form a portion of the monument to 


be erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral. We have ob- 
tained permission to have a drawing made of the 


nie o t | statue, to engrave as one of the “ portrait-statues ” 
porttohos were coutri- | we are now introducing into the Art-Journal 
containing | 


Tne Soctery or Femate Artists.—The ex- 


| hibition of this society will this seasou—and it is to 


be hoped permanently—be held in the creat room 








Lord Ward’s collection ; a signal we Been i bet 


upon the site and the space of last year. The days 
for receiving the pictures were the 16th, 17th a 
18th of last month; and the exhibition will open 
early in April, with a collection of works superior, 
it is believed in every quality, to those of last 
season. 

THe WELLINGTON MonuMENT. — There are 
strange rumours afloat concerning this work: “ the 
thousand tongues” are noising it abroad that, not. 
withstanding the awards of prizes in Westminster 
Hall, the competition will lead to nothing, except a 
return to the original scheme of giving the com. 
mission to Baron Marochetti: indeed it is added 
that the arrangement was “in progress” when 
the competition was mooted; and it is to be 
carried out now that the competitive designs are 
either sent home or shelved into one of the ante. 
rooms of the new palace at Westminster. We can- 
not credit a statement so utterly opposed to every 
principle of honour: we do not believe that any 
government would dare to commit so great an out- 
rage on common decency. We, therefore, abstain 
from more than a mere note to state that such a 


| rumour is in circulation. 


Mr. Joun Timps.—We regret to learn that this 
excellent gentleman and accomplished man of letters 
has retired from the editorship of the I//ustrated 
London News—a post he has occupied during the 
long period of fifteen years, almost, indeed, from the 
commencement of the publication. Although we 
have no right to inquire into the circumstances con- 
nected with this retirement, we are fully justified in 
= our belief that it cannot be other than a 
calamity to that journal; for to his experience, in- 
dustry, and amenity of character it is undoubtedly 
indebted for much of its marvellous success. Mr. 
Timbs has gained the esteem of all with whom he 
has been associated. As a labourer in many useful 
fields of literature, the public owe him much; and 
be his ultimate position what it may, the press can- 
not lose the services of so valuable an ally without 
offering to him a tribute of respect and gratitude. 

Tue Sovtaces CoLLection.—The gentlemen 
who advocate the purchase of the Soulages Collec- 
tion by the Government, for the national Art- 
museum, exhibit a zeal and perseverance worthy of 
a better cause. Lord Palmerston, in his zeal for 
Greek Art, and nothing but Greek Art, is known to 
set the Soulages purchase on one side with charac- 
teristic emphasis of expression. But the accession 
of Lord Derby to power appears to have revived the 
question ; and now we find the officers of the Archi- 
tectural Museum stepping quite out of their way to 
take the front position in the new agitation, with a 
petition to the legislature to effect this much can- 
vassed purchase, The committee of the Architec- 
tural Museum very naively admit that with Soulages 
Art, such as it is, they have, and can have, but 
little sympathy: still there is about this collection 
such an Art-feeling, they say, that they consider it 
ought to become national property. Again and 
again have we endeavoured to discover in what par- 
ticular respects this collection of Renaissance works 
is so eminently calculated to benefit and give a 
healthy impulse to our national practical Art ; but 
our own previous conviction that the Government 
ought xo¢ to buy it for the nation, receives fresh 
confirmation from every visit to South Kensington. 
What are our cabinet-makers to learn from the 
long row of exceedingly ugly carved chairs, every 
one of them exactly alike? And what is there in 
the collection that is worthy of admiration, that 
cannot find its counterparts in the national museums 
already? There can be but a single plea for pur- 
chasing this collection with public money, and that 
is, the intention of forming from it the nucleus of 
Art-collections of its class in some of the more 
important provincial cities. Its residence at South 
Kensington has demonstrated that it is not wauted 
there; and if it were to be moved to the British 
Museum, it would speedily become equally evident 
that in that department of the national Art-collec- 


| tions its permanent presence is altogether unneces- 


sary. We trust that the present Government may 
do much that will prove of the utmost importance 
in advancing popular Art-teaching, and in deve- 
loping the application of trae Art in practice: at 
the same time we hope that their policy in this 
matter will be no less judicious than liberal and 


———— 


—————— 




















earnest: and it certainly will be an instance of 
sound judgment to leave the Soulages Collection still | 
accessible to Art-appreciating Manchester, or to 
Christie’s centrifugal hammer. 

The movement of the committee of the Archi- 
tectural Museum in support of the proposed national 
purchase of the Soulages Collection causes us more 
than a little regret, inasmuch as it shows how 
speedily it has assimilated itself to the prevailing 
influences of South Kensington. For more than one 
rsason the sooner Mr. Christie has to deal with this 
Soulages Collection the better. 

Tue CounciL oF THE “ ART-TREASURES EXHI- 
BITION” OF MANCHESTER have at length determined 
upon the memorial which shall at once be ¢he result | 
of the great event, and shall preserve a “ perpetual 
record” of its having taken place in the metropolis 
of cotton: they have commissioned Mr. Noble to 
execute a bust of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, to be presented by them to—Manchester ! 
Thus consistently ends the magnificent project of 
the “ merchant princes” of the north, in a bust to 
grace (we presume) their own civic hall. Wretchedly 
bad as was the part discharged by Manchester itself 
in the matter of the Art-treasures Exhibition, we 
confess to having expected a conclusion less “ lame 
and impotent” than this. We certainly did con- 
sider that the noble collections which found a home 
for some months at Manchester must have exercised 
some influence upon the genius loci, and that they 
must, when they departed, leave behind them at 
least an impulse akin to their own high qualities. 
But the cotton-spirit has proved too true to itself 
to be in any degree affected, even by the concen- 
tration of so much that is most excellent in Art. 

Puoto-Lirnocrarny.—We have very receutly 
had submitted to us a series of specimens of litho- 
graphy produced by means of the direct transfer of 
collodion photographic negatives to the stone. The 
process has not yet been fully developed, but the 
principle upon which it is based is certain, and 
clearly defined. The inventor is Mr. Greatrex, the 
photographer of the Regent Quadrant: and this 
gentleman is actively engaged in carrying out his 
experiments, with a view to a patent. The im- 
portance of the invention is very great, and we shall 
watch with much interest its progress in the hands 
of Mr. Greatrex. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL MuseumM.—The committee 
of this institution, now forming a part of the 
establishment at South Kensington, have put forth 
their Annual Report, in which they claim credit for 
various important improvements as the results of 
their removal from Cannon Row. It is satisfactory 
to observe that the committee continues to be as 
strong as in past times, and that the list of sub- 
scribers also shows numbers but little diminished. 
The committee dwell with evident complacency 
upon the “general publicity afforded to the mu- 
seum,” as “evinced by the fact that from the 
opening of the South Kensington Museum (June 
24th) to the 8lst of December last, the number 
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Tue Seconn Conversazione of the season of 
the “ Artists’ and Amateurs’ Society,” was held at 
Willis’s Rooms on March 4th: there was a large 
attendance of company, ladies and gentlemen, and an 
abundance of Art-works for their entertainment. 

At THE Conversazionr of the “Graphic So- 
ciety,” on the 10th of last month, held in the 
library of the London University, two small volumes 
of caricature sketches, accompanied with “ notes” in 
imitation of Mr. Ruskin’s criticisms on the Royal 
Academy and water-colour exhibitions, afforded vast 
amusement. The name of the author is not 
appended ; but whoever he may be, he has shown 


pencil. Mr. Ruskin has met with one who knows 


his own armoury. 


of wood-sculpture, executed by a self-taught artist 
of Southampton, Mr. W. Bryer, has been shown us. 
The subject is from a well-known print of Mr. A. 
Fraser’s picture of “The Moment of Victory,” the 
combatants being two game-cocks, whose struggle 
for mastery has just terminated in the death of one 
of them; but, at the “moment of victory,” the 
owner of the birds, it may possibly be, or perhaps 
only a humane member of some village “ peace 
society,” makes his appearance, and puts to flight a 
group of mischievous young urchins who have been 
spectators of, if not instigators to, the combat. 
The sculptor has scrupulously adhered to the 
artist’s picture, carrying out every detail with the 
nicest accuracy, and in the boldest relief: it is mar- 
vellons how his instrument could reach some por- 
tious of the work without injury to the others; as, 
for example, the canary in the cage that hangs on 
the wall. As a work of patient labour and elabora- 
tion it is unique, while it shows very considerable 
artistic feeling in execution. There is no doubt 
Mr. Bryer has a genius for carving in wood : let him 
go to Nature, and make her his study in something 
that may lay claim to originality of design, and 
which would be right worthy of the art, and we 
“venture to guess” that in time he will earn a title 
to fame. 

Tue Society or Arts, AND THE Great Exui- 
BITION OF 1851.—A proposition has been submitted 
to the Council of the Society of Arts by certain 
active members of the society itself, for commemo- 
rating the Great Exhibition of 1851, by a second 
grand assemblage of the productions of human Art 
and industry, to be held in London in the year 1861. 
This project, however plausible at the first glance, 
will not endure the test of calm and careful consi- 
deration. In the first place, it will appear that the 
very success of the former Exhibition is in itself the 
strongest possible argument against the probability 
of a second experiment proving similarly successful. 
In 1851, the world had had no experience of Great 
Exhibitions. The idea then was fresh as well as 
grand. Nations and individuals alike were eager to 
take a part in that wonderful demonstration ; and all 
looked for results commensurate with the import- 








of visitors has been no less than 268,291.” We 
should be glad to know that this large number of 
“visitors” to South Kensington has furnished an 
increased number of students to the Architectural 
Museum itself. It would also have increased our 
satisfaction in reading this report, had it indicated 
that the collections had been carefully classified and 
systematically arranged ; that they were continually 
receiving fresh and important additions; and that 
some definite plan for architectural study and illns- 
tration was organised, with the view both to bring 
the museum to bear for good upon the practice of 
architecture, and also to exercise upon the public 
such an influence as may lead to a better apprecia- 
tion of this great art. 

St. James’s Hatt.—Before these lines are in 
the hands of our readers, the problem as to the | 
acoustic qualities of the new west-end music hall | 
will have been solved. On the 25th of March the 
hall was opened with a grand concert in aid of 
the funds of the Westminster Hospital; and then 
the musical qualities of Mr. Owen Jones’s edifice 
were brought to the only conclusive test in such 
a matter—that of practical demonstration. We 
anticipate success, as we hope for it, in this im- 
portant particular; inasmuch as the kindred arts 
have been summoned to leud their aid in preparing 
a fitting home for the popular music of westeru 
London. 


LEGE have entrusted to Mr. Redgrave, R.A., the 
task of pre P 
the general arrangement and disposition of the 
collection, 80 as to make it available to the public. 


ance, the comprehensiveness, and the novelty of the 
Exhibition. Will the Society of Arts point out those 
results of the Exhibition of 1851, or of its succes- 
sors, which may be fairly relied upon to induce “ the 
world ” once more to concentrate its choicest artistic 
and industrial productions in Hyde Park? The 
peculiar circumstances, and the unique excellence, of 
the 1851 Exhibition, combined to secure for it a 
complete pecuniary success ; but it has yet to accom- 
plish its own proper practical effects upon Art and 
industry. The more direct action of Art, as an 
element of a “Great Exhibition,” saved the gather- 
ing at Paris from a fate similar to that which befel 
the American and the Irish projects. And, last year, 
Manchester took in hand to carry out the Art idea 
to its full development. But even this Exhibition, 
with all its intrinsic advantages, had a narrow 
escape from failure; aud, in the way of results, 
it has left behind it no more than a painfully con- 
vincing proof of administrative incapacity in those 
to whose temporary care the works of Art were 
entrusted. 

Tur Warpen anv Feriows or Duiwicn Cot- 


ing a catalogue of their pictures, aud 








how to use against him the weapons borrowed from | 


Carvine 1n Woop.—An extraordinary example | 
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Les Gatenirs Purtiques pe L’Evrorr—Rowr. 
Par M. J. G. D., Anmencaup, Published by 

J. Crayre, Paris. 
Rome is still mighty, though the sceptre which 
once swayed the whole civilized world be struck 
from her grasp; ‘ the lone mother of dead empires” 
yet rules the world of Art, and beckons Art-pil- 
rims from all quarters to inspect the treasures 
er ancient walls contain. Who shall describe the 
| contents of the papal palace only >—where days may 
be spent in merely walkin rough the galleries 





| great aptitude for burlesque, both with pen and | Which .woo the student, and months be profitably 


| devoted to their examination. Many a student has 
| gone to Rome an earnest lad, and lived there still 
studying as an old man in the glorious collections 
that demand his admiration. Various are the palaces 
| of Rome that vie with the papal residence in the 
| exhibition of their treasures; and happy are the 
memories that dwell with us of the days when we 
passed slowly through the noble rooms of the Corsini, 
the em and the Spada palaces—lingering, 
loath to leave, beside the noble works they contain. 
How anxious have we always been that all the 
friends we love, that all who love Art for its own 
beautiful powers, could be carried, without the in- 
tervening difficulties and costs of the journey, to 
see that which has given us such glorious and pure 
enjoyment. Some near approach to such fairy-like 

wer the book before us : herein are the 

st gems of sculpture and painting, ancient and 
modern, all exquisitely engraved, selected with 
judgment, accompanied by well-arranged remarks, 
critical and explanatory,—and all this in a portable 
volume. We have seldom met with a more perfect 
book,—one that more completely disarms criticism, 
and transforms it to a mere descriptive comment. 
The engravings are most admirable ; and the paper 
and print—those minor matters sometimes neglected 
by our neighbours—are here both perfect. The 
printing can challenge comparison with the best 
press-work of England ; the paper rivals in soundness 
the vellum of the ancient scribes. The book is not 
restricted to the works of Art in Rome; it is also 
enriched with large views of the principal antiquities 
and buildings in ‘the eternal city :”’ these are all 
given with the most scrupulous fidelity, and with 
a minute conscientiousness that will not only de- 
light an antiquary, but almost prove toa mason the 
texture of the stone. What more delightful in a 
long English winter, than these pictures from “ the 
sunny south” of all that history has made famous? 
and what more noble than the printing-press, 
wedded to Art, and bringing its treasures thus to 
our own firesides ? 











Les Currs-p’auvne pe L’ Art Curétren. Par 
M. J.G. D. Anmencaup, Published by Fim- 
min Divot, Paris. 
A series of exquisite wood engravings here exhibit 
what Art of the highest kind has done to illustrate 
the t events of Christian history. The selection 
has been widely made, and the best galleries have 
been laid under contribution, It comprises works 
from all hands; and the “‘ divine Raphael’’ is mated 
with the realistic Murillo, the graceful Carlo Dolce, 
and the “‘terrible’’ Michael Angelo. There is much 
of instruction to be gathered in merely turning over 
the pages of such a book as this, and contrasting 
these great masters, in their mode of rendering the 
reat scenes of our faith. The individuality of each 
is distinct : itis not the “ayy slightly varied, 
of a great preceding mind, but the genuine thought 
of an earnest artist working out his own idea, that 
beseeches our judgment in the labours of the past 
masters of Art: and it is this honesty of purpose 
that arrests our attention wherever we meet it 
though it be in such works as Rembrandt, produce 
in ungenial Holland ; for, grotesque as the Dutch-, 
man occasionally was, you feel that he meant 
honestly, and worked conscientiously to bring forth 
the talent that was in him. Schools have, by the 
very nature of their existence, done much to de- 
stroy this originality; but, despite all chances, it is 
still peeping forth in every real genius, and is 
yet preserved in the works of the old masters as an 
example to their followers, The author of the 
present work sets out with a defence of Christian Art 
against the objections sometimes made of its anta- 
gonism to the higher forms of and beaut 
which pagan Art so a produced, His wor 
roves that it still abundantly exists, less sensuous, 
ut as powerful as ever, in the more et!:ereal graces 
of the saints and angels of Raphael, and other 
refined masters, A more elegant volume than this 
we have seldom seen, or one in which the art of 
wood engraving has been more successfully dis- 
played. The portraits of artists given in the work— 
one of the most difficult branches of the art—are all 
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THE ART-JOURNAL. 


| adopted by the book decorators of every era, from 


ing: indeed, in | the 7th to the 17th century is given, and some few 
ing usually confined to steel eee Ewe! of aon origin are included. The book is thus 
sfiness of effect they rival such works, (ha ly a splendid volume, testifying to the powers 
> nd the excellence of | not only a sp : 2 = 
extreme care of the printer, 8 des his work with | of the French press—a veritable livre de luxe—but 
the paper, M. Armengaud conclu ae it, and it | an encyclopadia of ornamental art, to which the 
bute to all who have been engages it igne! for authorities of all kinds. 
= been a loving labour | designer may turn 
Lears the appearance of having been | Heartily do we congratulate M. Curmer on the 
to them as well as to himself. | successful close of his labours, and as heartily 
| recommend them to the English public. 
~OLYP *rinted in 
Ucyssrs peripixne PoLYPHeMvs. Printec on 
Chromo-lithography, from the Picture — y hn ‘emmeninan oh eatin tale 
: r w, essen, Sulael ty oe | 4 ge tah. orn, Hersert’s Note-Boox. By 
anf Oo., Lenten. : lly sustain Wituiam Howitr. Published by ARTHUR 
aoe, Se of Tereev’s eee mee yan the | HALL, Virtus & Co., London. 
P > © earn or a ’ ° 
Suen deriding Polyphemus,” in the national | This is a cheap edition of a book, which age 
collection at Marlborough House, and of which | at home should be in every “boy’s hand. Ve 
Messrs. Rowney have just published a large chromo | gre carried along by the adventurous spirit, the 
lithographic print. ‘The picture was painted about | resolution, the ‘independence of the travellers, 
nine years after Turner's visit to Italy, namely, in while we are enlightened by their observation, and 
829: it was nearly the first of his works in which | feel that wisdom is growing out of pleasure. , The 
he appeared to set at defiance all previously accepted | little volume is enriched by Mr. Harvey’s illus- 
principles and styles of Art,—to acknowledge nothing | trations, and is “ got out” in good style: a volume 
in composition but his own vivid, luxurious, and | more deserving popularity has rarely been issued 
poetic imagination, and to express his ideas in any | by our publishers. 
and every way fancy ouggected. vor na — 
F ofa go Y - . , 
eed wh Sy yo 3 — robed E garments Tae Partine Loox. From a Drawing by E. H. 
of caune, verusiitien purple, and grey,—rocks, moun- Connoutp. Printed and Published by G. 
tains, bea, Trojan galleys, all more or less decked | Baxter, London. coe 
out in ‘the same brilliant colours. It is, in fact, ® | Mr, Baxter has not made a very judicious selection 
“Turner extravaganza,” belonging to that class of | in the subject he has reproduced by his patent pro- 
his works which eritics have assailed and defended | cogs of colour-printing ; the figure is affected and 
till there is little left to say concerning them; | ynnatural: no village-maidea—especially of the 
although they are almost, if not quite, beyond criti- | period to which the costume applies, when rural 
cism in the ordinary meaning of the term: @ writer | sports and rural labours made the lasses less careful 
can searcely take a middle course in his observa- | of their complexion than at the present time—ever 
tions—he must either unequivocally condemn or | departed from her native hamlet with face and neck 
laud the style of painting which Turner thought fit | go untinged by sun-ray and wintry storm, as the 
to adopt in this period of his career. | coquette of Mr. Corbould’s fancy ; for in spite of the 
Whether the reproduction—so far, at least, asthe | tear that hangs on her cheek, and the rustic cha- 
printing-press can imitate—and the circulation of | racter of her dress, she is & coquette of the first 
such works may influence for good the public taste, | order,—pretty, delicate, and very likely to forget her 
is a question that will also find advocates and oppo- | sorrows on her first entry into the busy world, to 
nents: to diseuss it here would occupy more space | which, it is presumed, she is on the way. As an 
than we could give were we inclined to enter upon | example of block-printing in colours, the print is 
it, The public, it may be presumed, demand | the best we have seen, far less heavy than any pre- 
“Turners” in some shape or other, or publishers | ceding specimens of the same process; the draperies 
would not embark their capital in speculations like | gre eapitally rendered; such solid stuffs, almost as 
the “Ulysses,” of which, we believe, there is another | gi)k-like and glossy as rich brocades, composed the 
similar print in existence. The science and art of | apparel of which our great grandmothers used to 
eliromo-lithography has been put to a severe test in | boast they—that is the stuffs—required neither 
the production of the print that, with its masses of | hoop nor crinoline as aids to expansion, though the 
dazzling colours, almost blinds the eye to look at, | former was among the fashions of the day. Not- 
an excess of power which, in the horizon especially, | withstanding our objections to the manner of Mr. 
it would have been better to keep down, so painfully | Corbould’s treatment of the subject, it belongs to 
obtrdsive is it. The artists who have been engaged | 9 class of works which has numerous ‘admirers ; and 
in producing the print have doubtless done the best | certainly Mr. Baxter's reproduction is most success- 
with the means at their disposal; they have carried | fy): we should like to see his skill exercised on 


their art as far as it will go: to reach Turner by something higher, pretty as this print is. 
such a process is impossible, and we confess to enter- 


twin @ greater love for the engraver's copies of the 

mastér, than for the colour-printer’s: the mind and | Tpesors p'Ant Exposfs A MANCHESTER, EN 
the eye are not distracted by black and white; both | 1857. Par W. Burcer. Bartues & Lowk11, 
are disturbed by such positive hues as are here. London. 


‘ 


executed with the clearness and perfection of drdw- 


It was not until 1851 that our continental neigh- 
bours gave us credit for the production of anything 
beyond cotton prints and steam-engines ; but we can 
afford to pardon this limitation of our intelligence, 
when we learn also from them that the cheapness 
of the cotton fabrics which we manufacture in such 


L'imeration pe Jesus Cunist. Par Tuomas-)- 
CEMPIS; accompagnée de quatre cents copies 
des plus beaux Manurcrits. Published by 
L. Cunmen, Paris. 
When De Marillac, the old Chancellor of France, 
lovingly translated this famed work of Thomas-a- 
Kempia, for the edification of such of the French 
people-as knew not the Latin original, he could 
searcely have thought that more than two centuries 
afterwards French artists would be employed in per- 
fecting, at a moderate cost, an edition which should 
rival the glories of the ancient illuminated books, that 
kings only could then hope to purchase. In no way 
dees modern life contrast with ancient more forcibly 
than in this power of possessing books. In the 
middie ages a library of a few dozen volumes was 
admired for its extent, almost in the same way as 
we admire large libraries of a public kind, where 
books are counted by thousands. Before printing 
produced favsimiles of books, they had to be multi- 
plied by hand labour alone, and many years must 


the globe, is due to the humidity of our atmosphere, 
80 favourable to the cultivation of the plant! Since 
1851, and the national French exhibition, it is no 
longer thought by foreign artists that the introduc- 
tion by them of painting and sculpture into England 
might be a profitable enterprise, To meet, there- 
fore, with anything in the shape of Art-criticism 
from a foreign source, approaching a just appre- 
ciation of our position, is as much an act of justice 
done by our neighbours to themselves as to us. The 
critical catalogue, dpropos of which we advert to the 
circumstance, is a thick volume of nearly 450 pages 
of matter, written carefully and with much artistic 
knowledge. ‘The collection at Manchester,” says 
- ——, is about equal to that of the Louvre. 
1¢ Spanish, Germ emis : : 

— ° ben a reed to a careful transcript of a single | with the pdaitive alese af ie patron 
ms FI a pe pr in ey and gilding | more fully represented, and only in the great Italian 
wad we need but Tonk at one page of i pind | une of the Renaioance dos the Louvre surpass 
wor Os age 0 meneid | the exhibition at Manchester.” ‘The writer is im- 
- : whey np ad oy ona & at See ee. = = the fact, that these kingdoms are ines- 
po ’ ) ’ sriously | timably rich in works of Art. No country 

enguisite ene reammental pages from the most | our own has ever seen as much as Dr. a sonar | 
countries: end come idea of th “a he all ages and even he has seen only a portion of those Art-trea- 
formed from the fact, that mere than 400 2 Tec are | sures which we have poen accumulating for cen- 


thas desncetal ; pages are | turies. Yet, after all, very many of the 

pox aah and gilding aif ek — covered with the ancient pictures were at at Rd Hwa” 9 

were really plates of gold "teen Galeedom ae Burger pronounces upon those that were exhibited, 
y aty at | but the excellence of @ numerous catalogue of un- 


eee as to supply the most distant markets of | 


| loose in drawing and coarse in execution 








exhibited works he cannot estimate. He rejects, 
as spurious, numbers of these works, attributed to 
this and that great master, and very likely he ig 
right, for very few large collections are nuine 
throughout. Perhaps, as an extensive collection 
that of the Pitti is less open to objection than any 
other in Europe. In such a notice as this, what 
interests us most, is that which is said of our livin 
and rising painters. Merimée remarked that Hogarth 
could neither draw nor paint: there is, it is true 
much in his pictures that is objectionable—they are 
eannot have seen the “ M artinge-a-la-Moder™ ne? 
has seen it, we deny to M. Merimée the power of 
judging: nor is the impression made by Hogarth on 
M. Burger favourable. Reynolds and Gains rough 
however, are painters of great power, although both 
very unequal, Both very differently pre-occupied 
have, while essaying foreign styles and new prin- 
ciples, produced some indifferent pictures; but, on 
the other hand, both have executed chefs-d auvre 
which place them immeasurably beyond all their 
contemporaries, and even among the glorious galaxy 
of European celebrities. This is a liberal expression 
of opinion on the part of a foreign critic towards 
us; but we go farther than this, and believe these 
painters, especially Reynolds, equal to the best of 
the great masters of portraiture, Titian and Diego 
Velasquez, and in expression and luminous quality 
superior to both, and if superior to them, far sur- 
passing all portrait-painters since theirtime. When 
our school was obviously faulty in its drawing, that 
was a shortcoming which all the academies of 
Europe could legitimately condemn; but now that 
among ourselves no work of Art is at all estimable 
if not well drawn, the foreign criticism with which 
we have been generally favoured, is tinctured 
with that national prejudice that colours the ex- 
pressed opinions of all schools in reference to each 
other. e take some credit to ourselves—not for 
knowing the works of the most eminent men of 
most of the foreign schools—but that we know those 
of the second, and even some of the third-rate 
artists of those schools, and making every allowance 
for differences of style, manner, and feeling, do 
them that even-handed justice which they merit. 
Our columns, ad ovo usque ad malum, testify this. 

In M. Burger’s book, the first two chapters on 
the English school are devoted to Reynolds and 
Gainsborough almost exclusively. Richard Wilson 
is but little admired, and Stothard is held in slight 
esteem ; his picture of the Canterbury Pilgrima 
is inferior to the engraving. Of West, Viardot, in 
his Musées d’ Angleterre, says that his “‘ Cleombrotus 
banished by Leonidas,” would not be received for 
exhibition by a French committee. But M. Burger 
goes farther than this, he says, ‘‘ The six pictures 
by Benjamin West, at Manchester, are like the 
signs of booths at a fair. They are, however, his 
most celebrated works, with the ‘ Christ Curing the 
Sick in the Temple,’ a work which coat 3000 guineas. 
There is also his ‘ Death of General Wolfe,’ a picture 
universally known by Woollett’s beautiful en- 
graving.”” We have no enthusiasm for West, but 
to come to an odious comparison, if his works are 
sufficiently good to signalise booths at a fair, there 
are also in the heterogeneous collection of the Louvre, 
works by no means less eligible for such a distine- 
tion. The writer claims to be classed in the ranks 
of the professors of Art—but what can be his quali- 
fication, when he startles us by such a pe 
this: ‘* Wilkie and Lawrence resuscitated Hogarth 
and Reynolds; Constable would have continued 
Gainsborough ; Bonington, in his too brief life, 
would have done wonders ; Turner, in his long life, 
tried all styles to encourage his countrymen to 
every research and every kind of perfection, and to 
leave behind him an immense series of works in 
which there are productions of the poet and the 
painter.” M. Burger is astonished at the naivete 
and naturalism of Constable, who had the audacity 
to accept all combinations of shades as he saw them 
in nature. Landscape-painters were accustomed to 
look at nature according to a principle of their own, 
and in painting from her they suppressed ° awe 
here and enlarged others elsewbere ; but Constal le 
painted precisely what he saw, without troubling 
himself about the result, which was a series of land- 
scapes of & natural force and reality, such as h 
never before been seen in any school. ‘To Turner 
not much praise is awarded. After him Boning- 
ton, Harlowe, Raeburn, Newton, Leslie, Mulready, 
Webster, Martin, Etty, Miiller, Ward, Stanfield, 
Roberts, and the Pre-Raffaellites, are slightly men- 
tioned; and notwithstanding the errors into whi r 
the writer occasionally falls, it is gratifying to fin 
that British Art is beginning to be considered by 
foreign critics apart from the influence of the rw 
tional prejudices to which they have ever yiel 
when writing of our school. 
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FENDERS AND FIRE-IRONS, 
OF THE BEST QUALITY ONLY, AND AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 























EDWARDS’ IMPROVED GRATES | 


WITH PORCELAIN SIDES, 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE-BRICK BACKS AND REGULATING DAMPERS, 
These beautiful Grates are to be had at prices not exceeding those of common Register Grates. 


EDWARDS SMOKE-CONSOMING COOKING-RANGE, 


(The only Range for which a First Class Medal was awarded at the Paris Exhibition of 1855). 


PERFECT AND COMPLETE. 


A certain cure for a smoky chimney, and ensuring a saving of 40 per cent. in fuel. 





F. EDWARDS, SON, & CO. 
GENERAL STOVE AND KITCHEN-RANGE MANUFACTURERS, 


42, POLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 





ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED, PER POST, FREE. 





THE 


| BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


| 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 


| remedy for INDIGESTION, which is the cause of 








nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being 
a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that 
it 1s with justice called the 


“NATURAL STRENGTHENER OF 
THE HUMAN STOMACH.” 


Norton’s Pitts act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient; are mild in their operation; safe under any 
circumstances; and thousands of persons can now 


bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from | 
their use, 


PI LIAD LODE ODL EOP OD PS 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in 
every town in the kingdom, 





CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “ Norron’s Pitts,” 


and do not be persuaded to putchase the various 
imitations. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION! 





GODFREY’S 
EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and 
Preserving the Skin, 


AND GIVING IT A BLOOMING AND CHARMING 
APPEARANCE, 


It will completely remove TAN, SUNBURN, RED- 
NESS, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities 
render the Skin Soft, Pliable, and free from Dryness, 
&c.; clear it from every Humour, Pimple, or Eruption ; 
and by continuing its use only a short time, the Skin 
will become and continue soft and smooth, and the 
Complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 





Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors 
and Perfumers. 
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STOVES, KITCHEN RANCES, 
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WILLIAM. S, BURT oN v 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY  WAt 


39, OXFORD STREET, Ww. (oon of ets Street), 


Hos, ts'2,)8 &, NEWMAN STREET, and 4, 8, 86) PERRY'S PLACE, LONDON, 
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|in every material, in great variety, and of the newest | 
and most recherché tterns. Tin dish covers, 7s. the | ; 
set of six; Block 12s. 8d, to 27s. the set of sigs) ‘hehestndGecad a 
elegant modern patterns, 35s, 6d. to 62s. 6d. the ; unprecedented, w: 
Britannia metal, with or without a clk novelty. 
£8 to £6 8s. the set; Sheffield plated, ie eis ta Wee Oval Feiler Mache Ty, 
the set; Block tin hot water Panhee, with wells for per sétofthree. . « 

vy, 12u to 30s; Britannia metal, 22s. to Tis. 3) 
“lectro-plated on Nickel, full size, £11 2s. 
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ao, WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S BEDDING 


saber | is all made on the premises, in the presence of customers. | - 
THE NEW LIST. OF 5 


ab propor 
by the BEDS, BEDDING, and B 
1S NOW READY, AND CAN BE HAD GRATIS. . 


|The prices will be found in harman with these 
have tended to make his House lronmongery E 


|. blishment the most extensive in the kingdoin-’ 
FENDERS, STOVES, & FIREARONS. series 5 Otoe 


sore Se Sn uate ay mn de ite 
ng, to visit "Ss SHOW. 5 
ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FEN- pee gag " 
DERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, AND | Flock mattieoes r 
| GENERAL ITRONMONGERY as cannot be ap- Best Alva & cotton mattresses 
| proached either Yor variety, novelty, beauty Sheets................ per pair 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright | Blankets each 
| stoves, with bronzed and two sets of bars, | Toilet quilts 
| £4 14s. to £13 18s.; ditto, with ormolu ornaments and Cventoupinis 
| two sete of bars, £5 5s. to £22; bronzed fenders, with | Portable Sting bedsteads 
standards, from Ts. to £5 128; steel fenders, from Patent iron bedsteads, with 
£2 lis. to £11; ditto, with rich crmolu ornaments,|  dove-tail 
ae & lds. to £18; fire-irons, from is. 9d. the set | Ornamental brass ditto 
Children’s cots 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES,' Bed hangings, in every 


| with radiating hearth-plates. variety 0. 0 té £16 lbs. 
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WILLIAM  S..BURTON’S pe 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY © CATALOGUE 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, AND FREE BY POST. 


ieumoull cual tase 2 an gs wee of bis illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goodr, se Fn ae / 
. p*, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, ‘Turnery, Iron and Brass a 
a 





. 


Bed 
Hangings, &e., with Lists of Priees, and Plans of the SIXTEEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, at 


99, OXPORD STREET; 1, 1s, 2, & 3, NEWMAN STREET: and 4, 5, & 8, PERU'S PLACE 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 





44888 6. VIRTUR, PRINTSR, CITY Baoan, Lompon, 














